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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 

















Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given. 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 


Send me by return mail 


one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 


old writers for so many stories? 
The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 


present-day writers. 


have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 


perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“Tt’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L. C, 

“TI was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments I have seen.”—S, M. N., 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 
times the price.”—J. Fu Pe 
mouth, Texas, 
















But—this mine is fast being 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients. 














The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, which every month has 





OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 


Don’t Send Any Money. 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still] more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 
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A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 


stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 


tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the —_- 
world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date, 

















To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and 
send us the attached coupon—do not send any 
money with it. Pay the postman the full price #7 
of the Course, $5, and we will add your name # Z 7 
to the WRITER'S DIGEST subscription g ,Scnd me your ‘Ideal 
list. If at the end of five days you do not y yvourse in _Photoplay 
find it all and more than we claim for it, riting. will pay the 
send it back to us and we will cheer- (pa ene cee 
OE, SENS YOY OE, it if I am not wholly satisfied 

Examine the IDEAL COURSE with my bargain, 

IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 4 Name 
in your home, ? FRE A On Ee IEE 


8 Butler Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: Please 
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A New Idea 
In Short Story Courses— 


Supplementary Follow-Up Lessons 


Any course in short story writing should, to be 100% efficient, have contact at 
some point with the current short-story field. Market conditions are always changing, 
Editorial needs are constantly shifting—the public is always demanding new kinds of 


fiction. 


It is plain that a Course written several months ago—as it must be—cannot 


be strictly up to date today. How, then, shall a Course be so planned as to com- 
bine the principles of the standard course with the need of keeping the student 
strictly up to the minute on the short story market? 


IDEAL Course In Short Story Writing 


has solved this geotion: by add- 
ing—to its regular course of 25 
Lessons—a supplementary course 
of 10 Supplementary Follow-Up 
Lessons. Mind, this is addi- 
tional service which we are go- 
ing to add to the _ standard 
IDEAL COURSE without add- 
ing a cent to the price of the 
Course. This added feature is 
—FREE. Each week, on com- 
pleting your Course, you will 
receive a Supplementary Follow- 
Up Lesson, setting before you 
the very latest ——- — in 
the short story field This 
makes of the IDEAL COURSE 
the most complete and practical 
ever offered, even at three or 
four times the price asked for 
the Idea 


“Can I learn to write short - 


stories?” The Editor of the 
Ideal Course is asked this ques- 
tion many times every day. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you will 
devote a sufficient amount of 
time to a study of short story 
technique—provided you receive 
roper peateeee in your study.” 

ow the IDEAL COURSE 
furnishes this guidance at every 
point. It tells you, by means 
of simple, clearly understood 


lessons, all about plot building, 
characterization, dialogue, nar- 
rative, description, suspense and 
dozens of other essentials—it 
tells you how to construct a 
story from start to finish—and 
then it tells you how to sell it. 
The editors, so absolutely con- 
vinced are they of the superi- 
ority of the course, even furnish 
the enthusiasm. It is up to 
you merely to devote to the 
Course a certain amount of time 
each week and a determination 
to succeed, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We want you to have this 
Course—we want to see you 
begin supplying your share of 
stories to the magazines each 
month. Therefore, if you will 
fill out the attached coupon 
you will receive the IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY 

WRITING, and the Supplemen- 
tary Follow- Up eae. and the 
FREE Criticism Coupons—and 
also THE WRITER’S PDIGEST 
—for an entire year—all for the 
regular price of the Course, 
which is $5, postpaid. 

DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
—just fill out the attached cou- 








THEY’VE TAKEN THE 
IDEAL COURSE 
I found it to be the best 


book for me I ever saw ex- 
cept the Bible.—T. J. T. 





If people only knew the real 
value of your course, you 
would be unable to supply the 
demand, even at several times 
its present price.—P. E. W. 





Am more than delighted and 
can conscientiously tell any- 
one that the course is worth 
more than a five dollar bill.— 








pon, and we will send you the 
Course immediately. and add 
your name to THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST subscription list. Pay 
the postman $5, then if after a 
five days’ -examination you do 
not find the Course all that we 
have claimed for it, return it 
to us and we will cheerfully 
refund your money, 





STUDENT 
Our Special Offer, 


to work hardest. 





FREE CRITICISM FOR EVERY “IDEAL” 


described elsewhere in this 
advertisement, includes our criticism service, by 
which our editors criticize two of your manu- 
scripts FREE OF CHARGE. You are entitled, 
at such times as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a whole, to send in 
(with criticism coupons which we will furnish 
you) two manuscripts which put into practice the 
lessons you have been studying. From the criti- 
cism you are enabled to find out your weaknesses; 
how you may strengthen your work; in what line 











receive THE 
with free criticism of MS. 
$5.00 when he delivers the Course, and if I am 
not satisfied it is understood that I can return 
the lessons and magazine within three days from 
their receipt, my money to be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal’’ Course 


on Short Story Writing and enter my name to 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 


I will pay mail carrier 




















The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and _. Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers. House organs. Photoplay pro- 
ducers, 


Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story, There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story. 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 
---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen. The book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship.”—-The Bookman. 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 
Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind, 
By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 
By Culpepper Chunn. 


$1.75 Net. 


Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 
For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 
Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 





as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 


editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


Oo OR (a ae $ .75 
1600 ta SO00 WOFGS. . «0.6 escicecenees 1.25 
SOOO tO BOO WOLKS «.. soc i cscisiescccs 2.00 
SUO0 £0 S000 WOLGBs 6. <cciccnceve sees 2.60 
BOOS 10 SOOO WOTGS . 6 os ciccinesewesece 3.20 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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A Correctly Typed 
Manuscript 


is an “Outward sign of an inward grace.’ 
Don’t send your manuscript to an 
editor unless you are sure that it con- 
forms to the rules of the game. 

We correct, revise and type in strict 
accord with publishers’ requirements. 
Write for rates. 


THE MANUSCRIPT WORKSHOP 
Drawer 226 Edwardsville, Ill. 


, 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt service, neat and accurate work; 
one carbon copy free, 50c per thousand 
words. 

‘ V. F. MATTHEWS 
Winnfield Louisiana 











MANUSCRIPT REJECTED? 
As author of everything from a joke to the short 
story and photoplay, my Criticism and suggested Re- 
vision may make it salable. Get my reasonable 
rates, etc, 
H. L. HURSH 
210 Muench St. Harrisburg, Pa. 















Children’s Plays 


By T. C. DDONNELL 


We take pleasure in announcing the first 
two volumes of the “Just Imagine!” Plays, 
a series of plays for children by the Editor 
of THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 


“ANN’S HALF BIRTHDAY” 
“THE SANDMAN’S BROTHER” 


These plays have been written for prac- 
tical production on even the simplest stage 
and with the simplest possible settings. At 
the same time they are filled with a delicate 
whimsy and color that endear them to the 
child. 

“Light as thistledown, and full of the child’s own 
sense of humor.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

“It’s very refreshing indeed 
To discover how ably the need 

For children’s good plays has been met. 
This humorous tall child 
Has written the small child 

The most charming plays you can get.” 
—From Foreword by Rose Waldo, Editor of 

“Child Life Magazine.” 

“These charming plays, colorful and whimsical, are 
acted by children with great success—because the 
little plays call for simple settings and costumes, and 
also because the author knows how to reach the child 
heart.”—Social Progress Magazine. 


Bound in fine art paper covers. 50c each. 
Order NOW—from 


ALFRED RUSSELL, Publisher 
911 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 














AUTHORS! Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work by a professional 
authors’ typist; also revising and criti- 
cising. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
39 Free Street Dexter, Maine 











AUTHORS! 

Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 

MRS. W. E. HARRIS 

Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 











Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 


The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 
Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 














THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 
120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 




















‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 4, 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course In Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for important question. Then, step by step, 
the man or woman who wants to start the author takes you through all the im- 
” the very beginning of the subject, portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a ; 

development, suspense, climax, prepara- 


story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- ~ ; 
cause they cannot answer this simple but tion of manuscript, and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 






















In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no. other 
Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the very 
latest ideas in writing and sell- 
ing your stories, 

Free Criticism Service 


Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have been 
you are enabled to find out your 
studying. From the criticism 
weaknesses; how you may 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 

Special Offer 

The regular price of the 
IDEAL COURSE — with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will — the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE W RI TER’S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to’ the Writer’s Digest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

If you wish, you need send 
no money. Just fill out the 
below blank, and pay the post- 
man upon delivery. And our 
money-back guarantee is backed 
by a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 


USE THIS COUPON 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
710 Butler Bldg., 


( $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 


Name 





Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” 
Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year, with free criticism of MS. 


(J I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, 


Course on Short 


the lessons and 














The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know, 


Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. | How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 

Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 


Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color, 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion, 

.esson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form, 

.esson 19, What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 

Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 
script. 
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Making Your Characters Real 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


So-called “literary” works, by which I 
do not refer to the pornographic, degen- 
erate-minded fiction produced by many of 
“our younger novelists,” but to the average 
novel turned out by a normal brain, are 
concerned with character in one way—are, 
in fact, wholly concerned with character. 
Here it is a subjective thing, if I may use 
the word so. The characters of the people 
work out the story. One of Mr. Howell’s 
nove's, any one, shows this. 

Or, for another-example of another way, 
look at the first half of “The Brook 
iNerith,” by George Moore. That is a most 
remarkable and beautiful character study, 
in which the boy Joseph is presented to us 
in a poignantly touching manner, with long 
cescription and no thought of “effect.” 

I suppose that we are dealing with maga- 
zine fiction, however, with the market in 
view. I have learned a little about com- 
mercial fiction, and am still learning, so 
let’s look at characterization for that pur- 
pose only. The depiction of character is a 
big stumbling-block to many of us, par- 
ticularly if we try to write fast-moving 


action stories, and I would shy from any 
general rules, which are deadening and use- 
less things. Suppose, then, that we con- 
sider the following paragraphs as guides 
which are set down for my own personal 
use, and which may or may not be of ad- 
vantage to anyone e'se in the game. 

Avoid Long Descriptive Paragraphs 

We all know that in several descriptive 
paragraphs we can sketch the character of 
a man—define him in the eyes of the reader 
as good or bad, bring out his salient angies. 
A magazine story, however, dislikes these 
several descriptive passages to each char- 
acter. It is poor writing, at least for com- 
mercial fiction. 

Again, we may te!l what a man’s charac- 
ter is, tell what his thoughts are, and then 
bring out his personality in his actions. In 
doing this, the chances are that we produce 


a character study and not a story. Maga- 
zines seldom find character studies very 
entertaining or worthy of checks. The ac- 


tual prob’em that you are facing, in char- 
acter work, is that of differentiating each 








You see, we are not going to let you lose sight of this subject of char- 
acterization. Because we believe it to be fundamental. A story must 
entertain the reader, and it cannot do this unless it interests him; and a 
story cannot interest him unless its characters are interesting. Mr. Bed- 
ford-Jones, the leading exponent in America of the “novelette,” tells you 


» 


how to make the people in your stories interesting —The Editor. 
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character in your story, so that it will stand 
out clearcut and distinct in the mind of your 
reader. This simply must be done; yet it 
is not an easy affair to accomplish. One 
learns with experience to do it fairly un- 
obtrusively, as a part of the writing tech- 
nique. We are assuming that your ex- 
perience is limited, so the best way to show 
how to do it, is to show how it is done. 


Vividness—Brevity 

Here is one way, perhaps the most com- 
mon and easiest way. Introduce your char- 
acter as briefly, yet in as vividly striking 
words as possible. “Stevens had close-set, 
nervous eyes, pinched features always at 
high tension.” Well and good. Now, all 
through the rest of the story, use those 
same adjectives on Stevens—don’t merely 
introduce him once, and think the reader 
will remember his appearance! 

Every time Stevens comes into the story, 
qualify him with one of those originally 
used adjectives. “His close-set eyes blinked 
nervously.” “The strained, tense look of 
his pinched—” 

One very good help in this respect is to 
choose names for the characters which will 
be very untike ; each name will then help to 
place the character in the reader’s mind. 
And keep reminding your reader, very 
gently but continually, of some point about 
each character, some point that will help the 
reader to picture him or her. 

The danger in all this is pointed. You are 
liable to the error of stamping each char- 
acter with a certain label, to be retained 
throughout the story. One is seen as good, 
another as bad, and so forth. It is much 
better workmanship, when possible, to leave 
the characters of actors to be ex- 
pressed through the story in acts or words, 
while briefly describing their personalities. 
A story in which the hero or villain is not 
labe’ed, is usually very fascinating, because 


your 


the element of uncertainty is involved. The 
reader never knows what to expect. 


Characterization Without Description 

To accomplish this is not easy—particu- 
larly as each character must also be made 
to stand out clearly in the reader’s mind. 
Mr. De Bra accomplished it admirably in a 
“Blue Book” story, “Diamonds of Desire.” 
There, almost to the end of the novelette, 
the uncertainty is sustained; at the same 
time, the characters are well drawn. Yet 
artistically so. That of Westingham, for 
example, is never explicitly described, the 
man’s personality is never shown in words. 
Yet the reader has it in mind all the while. 
Westingham is cleverly described without 
description, usually between bits of dialogue. 

Our problem is to present three or four 
characters in the course of a short story, 
and to make each of these personalities a 
vivid reality to the mind of the reader. The 
chief way of doing this, is by presenting the 
high-lights of each character—mere surface 
indications. The sneering lips of one, the 
whimsical gaze of another, the calculating 
caution of a third, for examples. By oppos- 
ing such indications in this manner, you are 
enabled to lend each person reality—make 
‘ach one to differ from the others. 


Descriptive Names 

Some writers like to pick names descrip- 
tive of the characters, as Dickens did so 
efticiently. With all due respect to Dickens, 
I don’t like the notion, for my own use. 
You may like it. Yet it is, in a way, untrue- 
to life. And it is apt to be overdone. The 
same holds true of personal description. 
The usual hero in real life is not the stal- 
wart hard-boiled guy, but the little, unob- 
trusive fellow who has character—person- 
ality. And often the rascal in looks is the 
best-hearted man alive. All these points 
must enter into the depiction of character— 
and as no two of us do it alike, go to it and 
pick your own method! 





We asked Mr. Reeve to write the series of articles of which this is 
the first, because we don’t want to see our readers spending the summer 
months golfing and boating, and lying in the hammock under the apple tree 


and dreaming. 


For there is a lot of autumn and winter selling just 


ahead—and if there 1s to be any intensive selling there must also be plan- 


ning, and then writing to this plan. 


Mr. Reeve 1s the best equipped man 


in this country to tell you how to make this plan, and then carry it 


out.—The Editor. 


Planning Your Summer Campaign 


The Question of Timeliness 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


There was a street in Old London—the 
street is there yet, but under a different 
name—which became a synonym for the 
environment of a certain type of literary 
worker. This was Grub street, near Moor- 
fields, famous in its day as a dwelling place 
for literary hacks and as the home of in- 
ferior publications. 

Perhaps there was some relation between 
the two—-that éither the poor periodicals 
were the cause of the homing there of cheap 
writers, or the latter were responsible for 
the existence of such publications in their 
milieu, 

Curiously enough, what was once Grub 
street is now known as Milton street, hav- 
ing clothed itself with the mantle of one of 
England’s greatest names. In this we might 
trace some analogy with the metamorphosis 
of the grub and the butterfly—although it 
would be some stretch of the imagination to 
suggest that Milton belonged among the 
butterflies of literature. 


Some Grub-Streeters 


3ut Grub street in its halcyon days 
boasted some denizens of no mean repute. 
Among them at one time was Hood, of 
whom Stedman says in. his Victorian 
Poets: 

“With all his reputation he was a literary 


hack, whose income varied as the amount of 


writing he could execu‘e in a certain time.” 

Gay shows his contempt for Grub street 
and all that it implies in his line: “I'd 
sooner ballads write and Grub street lays.” 

3ut there was other good company be- 
side Hood in Grub street. At one time it 
sheltered Fox, the martyrologist; Speed, 
the historian, and many lesser lights whose 
shafts of wit and satire launched from its 
murky environs added to the gaity of na- 
tions. Doubtless much of this has survived, 
while the very names of its writers have 
perished. 

These Grub street writers were given the 
collective name of “hacks”—a synonym for 
a literary drudge. Webster says that a 
hack is “one who hires himself out for any 
sort of work, especially literary work.” 
And Goldsmith makes use of the word in 
this manner in his noted epitaph: 

“Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from 
misery freed, who long was a book-seller’s 
hack.” 

The dictionary further defines the word 
as follows: 

“Hack-writer: one who writes for hire, 
commonly one who does small miscellane- 
ous work.” 


Writing of Modern Miscellany 


But Grub street has vanished, and the 
“penny-a-liner” has gone, to return no more. 
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The literary hack of the early days of Eng- 
lish literature has developed into the general 
writer of today, the writer of miscellany, 
the man or woman who can take fact or 
fancy and make from it a “stick,” a column, 
or a page of interesting matter that some 
needy editor will be glad to have to fill a 
vacant space—or mayhap to use with big 
headlines and illustrations as a leading ar- 
ticle. 

So far as the work of the modern general 
writer is concerned, it does not vary ma- 
terially from that of the old-time “hack.” 
Such writing usually is a “filler” for idle 
time (time not apportioned for more serious 
undertakings) and a filler, too, in that it is 
designed to do away with thase uncom- 
fortable vacancies in the pocketbook that 
sometimes embarrass writers. 

And modern hack-writing is a very re- 
spectable occupation. Even writers who do 
not get above the level of mere hack work 
often achieve a very enviable reputation, 
and an income that by no means is to be 
despised. 

Men who follow miscellaneous writing, 
without devoting themselves to any spe- 
cialty and never achieving anything of 
greater length or importance than a news- 
paper or magazine article, have been known 
to secure steady incomes that would run 
ach year into millions—of German marks. 


The Highways and Byways of Writing 

The majority of writers, such as those 
numbered among the readers and students 
of Tue Writer’s Dicest, have some defi- 
nite purpose and plan of work which does 
not contemplate dropping into the list of the 
mere general writer. 

One desires to accomplish the art of the 
short story, another to write the Great 
American Novel, one to travel, another to 
study Nature—each to follow one of the 
hundred pathways that the literary worker 
may choose as leading toward a _ worth- 
while goal. 

The beginning writer and even many who 
have progressed well along the main road, 
will find that there are times when the work 
upon the story, the novel, or the Big Un- 
dertaking of whatever sort palls, and it is 
a relief to turn to something less exacting. 
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Also, incidentally, the checks that may 
be added to the credit side of the literary 
ledger by little digressions from the high- 
way into the byways, are an agreeable in- 
crement. Any writer who undertakes mis- 
cellaneous work—hack writing, if we are 
still permitted to use the term—must have 
some definite plan if he expects to meet 
with the fullest measure of success. 

This plan may be divided into two parts: 
First, ascertain your metier—the line along 
which you can work with the most confi- 





dence. We might call it the line of least 
resistance. That is, take as your subject 


things with which you are familiar, regard- 
ing which you have exact knowledge, or re- 
garding which you may obtain that knowl- 
edge. 

It is absolutely true that no subject has 
been entirely written out. If you have 
something new to say about it, or an old 
thing to set forth in a new form—or even 
if you can find an editor who has not had 
the old things in the old form—you can 


find place. 
The Themes Are Endless 

The topics are pumerically endless. 
Agriculture is one that affords the widest 
If you know the secrets of 
the soil, of plant growth, of fertilization, 
the chemistry of agriculture, special cul- 
tures, special agricultural or horticu!tural 
enterprises, agricultural and household 
journals have a page waiting for you. 

The great industries, mining, steel mak- 
ing, lumber, railroading, shipping, afford 
another inexhaustible field. Invention and 
applied science, as in the navigation of the 
air, radio, all the wonderful developments 
of electricity, medical and sanitary experi- 
mentation, furnish another field. 

At the other extreme are the simple 
things of daily life—household helps .and 
hints, sketches of interesting personalities, 
curious or unusual landscape features, bits 
of local historical lore—anything that is not 
yet a matter of general knowledge and that 
may seem to you to possess interest to the 
average man or woman, may have in it the 
nucleus of a paragraph, a sketch, or an 


possible scope. 





article. 
(Continued on page 63) 




















Mr. De Bra, whose tales of the government service and whose fasci- 
nating Chinese, Western and border stories, have given him a high place 


among American short story writers, will, in this and succeeding heart-to- 
heart talks, tell you about a thousand and one things that you can do to 
help you on your way to the achievement of success ——The Editor. 


Saturday Afternoon Meditations 


By LEMUEL L. De BRA 


The other day I introduced a writer to 
a friend of mine who has made a fortune 
in a legitimate business line that calls for 
tact, enthusiasm, and a wholesome confi- 
dence in oneseif. 

“T understand you're a story writer,” said 
the business man. His interest was as sin- 
cere as it was courteous. 

“Well,” said my writer friend, making a 
wry face, “I’ve been accused of it.” 

The business man smiled; but he showed 
no further interest. After a few common- 
p'ace remarks, we passed on. 

“That chap,” he said, “may be a clever 
writer, but he’s a confounded poor sales- 
man. He tried to be funny; but he suc- 
ceeded only in cheapening himself and his 
profession—in my estimation.” 

Think that over—you who consider it 
necessary to apologize when someone asks 
if you are a writer. Modesty is all right; 
but when we go so far as to deprecate our- 
selves and our profession, we’re not being 
modest. We’re being silly. 

There isn’t a nobler profession than writ- 
ing. The written word is the greatest cre- 
ative power the world has ever known. If 
you put your best into your work, if your 
story is clean, then you need apologize to 
no man. 

There are nuts in the writing profession 
just as there are in any other line. It is 
otir misfortune that many people form their 
opinion of us from the damphool antics 
We should never miss a 


oft those few. 


chance to show people that the successful 
writer is, as a rule, industrious, honest, con- 








scientious, clean—and justly proud of his 
profession. * * * 


Keep ’em Fresh 


Here’s a good one on me. I saw the ad- 
vertisement of a “new book’—Stories 
Editors Buy and Why. I bought it. In 
it I read a two-page letter in which the 
editor of The Touchstone -bemoaned the 
cheapness of present-day fiction and por- 
trayed with eloquent rhetoric her soul’s 
longing for a story that was “different”— 
a story in which “drama must pass through 
the actual words and drench them with 
fervor.” 

I said to myself: “A lady who can write 
like that is a credit to the profession.” And 
I forthwith sent her a story that I con- 
sidered “different.” I had never before 
heard of The Touchstone, didn’t know 
what rates it paid—didn’t care. A maga- 
zine with such an editor could have at least 
one story of mine as a gift—if necessary. 

The story was out two months. My 
hopes kept mounting. I felt certain that my 
story was being seriously considered. Then 
came the shock. The story came _ back. 
With it was a personal note from the afore- 
said lady. She advised me curtly that The 
Touchstone had discontinued publication 
nearly two years ago! 

Moral: Get your market notes from cur- 
rent issues of THE WriTer’s Dicest. * * * 


Your Business Card 


A few days ago a very clever newspaper 
woman who longs to write fiction showed 
me several of her returned manuscripts. It 
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was the worst aggregation of cheap, dirty 
paper and slovenly workmanship I had ever 
seen. Any editor who had the hardihood 
to handle that stuff without using rubber 
gloves has missed his calling. He should 
be a sanitary engineer. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you really 
expected to sell this—and get two cents a 
word for it?” I asked. “Why, this looks 
like the first draft of a story! You figure 


four hundred words to a page. At two 
cents a word, that’s eight dollars for each 
page of typing. Don’t you think that at 
that rate you could afford to give the editor 
good paper and clean typing?” 

“I have never thought of that,” the lady 
admitted. “But what difference does it 
make if the story is good?” 

“It wouldn’t make any difference, per- 

(Continued on page 62) 





Don’t let yourself leave Mr. Phillips’ article with the feeling that it 
over-emphasizes the importance of the “striking phrase.” It couldn't. 
When you have acquired a fine feeling for the striking phrase, you will 
have made rapid strides toward a filled note book; and it is the filled note 
book that spells steady output and success.-—The Editor. 


The Photoplay Plot 


The Use of 


Striking Phrases 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” “The Art of Writing Photoplays,” etc. 


During the course of fifteen years’ asso- 
ciation and observation, I have become con- 
vinced that the reigning vice of fiction 
writers—embryo, amateur or professional 
has been unpreparedness. As far as ma- 
terial is concerned, they live from hand to 
mouth and work from word to word. They 
wait until they have to write something— 
through necessity, inclination or an order 
and then they simply sit down to write, 
facing the vast unknown reaches of Crea- 
tion with only the ghost of an idea for 
guidance. 

Let me illustrate. 
I was manager of the fiction sales depart- 
ment of the then largest literary agency in 
the world. We numbered among our clients 
perhaps fifty per cent. of the biggest 
writers. We acted as a go-between between 
the demands of editors and the forthcom- 
ing supply from authors. When an editor 
found an alarming gap in the magazine he 
was making up, he would send in a hurry 


Some ten years ago, 


call fo ns and we would confer and promise 
to get in touch immediately with an author 
who could produce the stop-gap material. 
In the particular case I have in mind, the 
editor was issuing a fiction issue of the 
magazine which should surpass anything 
that had been previously published. At 
the last moment he discovered that he must . 
have one more story and he decided to have 
one from the highest paid writer in Amer- 
ica. Our agency had not a single manu- 
script available. The big author was sent 
for. He came and confessed that he hadn’t 
an idea! He had been cudgelling his brains 
for weeks for one—in vain. The desired 
story meant a big commission for the 
agency; it meant a scoop for the maga- 
zine; it meant the biggest price ever paid 
for a short story by an American author. 
My chief knew of my plotting propensity. 

That afternoon I took five plots to the con- 
gested author. He selected the best one. 
The day was saved. I got one hundred 
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dollars for the plot. He received one thou- 
sand dollars for the story. 

I met Dodson Mitchell recently at lunch 
at the club. Mr. Mitchell, as we all know, 
is both an actor and playwright of distinc- 
tion. He had been offered an opportunity 
to star if he could produce the star play. 
He told me the kind of vehicle that was 
wanted, but which for the life of him he 
seemed unable to dope out on the spur of 
necessity this way. Within the week I sub- 
mitted him a complete scenario of a play. 
With corrections, Mitchell thought it would 
fill the bill. We worked it over to the de- 
sired consistency and were to have a con- 
ference and reading with the managers— 
when they failed, financially ! 


Preparedness 


In the old days—I speak of my photo- 
play adventures as the “old days”—part of 
my success I am sure was due to my pre- 
paredness. I would consult with the head 
of the scenario department, or the director, 
and learn what kind of a play was needed 
in the near future for a given star. Before 
the need had grown cold, I would have 
the complete synopsis in their hands. 

Thus, you see, not a small part of literary 
and dramatic success is dependent on op- 
portunism. Give them what they want 
when they want it! Editors are fired 
monthly; policies are changed over the 
week-end; urgent needs develop overnight. 

True inspiration cannot be dragged 
forcibly out of thin air at a given moment 
by designing writers. Suggestions, ideas 
and plots, if set down by writers in the heat 
of their inspiration, will be found to contain 
a large and potential part of their inspira- 
tional force whenever they may be taken 
up again by the same writer. 

Now by “the use of striking phrases” I 
have in mind their employment rather in a 
plotting sense. Nor have I in mind the 
phrases our writer himself shall create as 
much as the phrases other writers—in all 
fields of literary expression— have em- 
ployed. I mean also striking phrases that 
one may hear spoken, or again an occa- 


sional one that will flash like a rocket across 
our own minds. 


Have a Pencil Handy 


Whenever I read—and no matter what I 
read—lI have a pencil handy, so that when 
I come across a phrase—or sequence of 
words—that tickles my fancy because of its 
felicity, its fire, its force, its suggestiveness, 
or because of any other pregnant poten- 
tiality—regardless of its context—I make 
a note of it by placing a tiny, unmutilating 
pencil point in the margin. When I have 
quite finished reading or perusing the pe- 
riodical, paper or book, I turn the pages 
and lift out the pregnant phrases that I have 
indicated. Devoid of context, they stand 
out more strikingly. 

I have a little loose-leaf notebook with 
alphabetical pages. I copy my phrases in 
this book on the page corresponding to its 
initial letter. At this writing, I have con- 
siderably more than four thousand such 
items. 

It is not as’ phrases, or for my own 
phrases that I collect these sequences. It 
was originally as titles that I garnered 
them. Since, however, I have discovered 
that a large percentage of them are actual 
plots. What am I to write about? If I 
am in perplexity over subject and subject 
matter, my phrases will decide it for me. 

I have just finished a novel. The title 
nieans more than one can even imagine. 
I thought I had the true title, but when I 
had finished the manuscript I realized that 
I had veered away from it in the writing. 
I spent hours going through my phrases 
and weighing each one until I came -to: 
The Untenanted Heart. It not only fits my 
novel, but it illumines it and, furthermore, 
it does not reveal and so destroy. my cli- 
macteric moment. A title must do all those 
things. 

Here are some of the striking phrases 
that I have thought and heard and read. 
Those in the first column lend themselves 
felicitously as titles, those in the second 
column offer themselves not only as ad- 
mirable titles, but they suggest a theme as 
well, and thus become potent plot material. 
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Ashes to Ashes 

Armed with Fate 

The Answering Spark 
The Antipodes 

Birds of Passage 

Back a Thousand Years 
The Bewildered Guest 
The Creature of Clay 
Driftwood 

The Dream of His Life 
The Dark River 

Eternal Sparks 

Fetters 

The Forgotten Man 

The Golden Prison 

The Glorious Defeat 

The House Wreckers 
The House of Environment 
His Sightless Soul 

Just Around the Corner 
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All the King’s Horses 
The Anvil of Heredity 
At Some Touch of God 
A Bunch of Keys 

The Badge of Office 
Burnt Sacrifice 

Captain of His Soul 
Chains 

The Desire of The Moth 
Dwellers in Lies 

The Empty Heart 

For Money 

Fear 

Glass Houses 

The Gilded Cage 

His Word 

Her Son 

The Heart of Stone 

In Terms of Iron 

The Kingdom of A Wish 


(Additional Titles) : 
The Altitude of Calm 
Armageddon 
Beckoning Fingers 
The Busy Harvest 
The Beloved Enemy 
The Creator 

Dead Men’s Shoes 
The Dusk of Memory 
A Dream or Two Ago 
The Eye of God 

A Faded Dream 

A Fool’s Bargain 

The Grave Digger 
The Gorgeous Gown 
Heaven Let Loose 
The Heart of The Oak 
The Hidden Sin 
Invisibie Hands 
Kingdom Come! 


Anyone can unearth hun- 
Inci- 


And so on! 
dreds better than these every year. 
dentally, we may say, that most of the above 
have already been used by the writer. 


The subject and title of my next article 
in this series will be Portraying Pertinent 
People. 

(Read it.—Editor.) 





Catching Your Characters 


By ROBERT LEE STRAUS 


Instructor in English at the University of Cincinnati 


Drama may truly be defined as the ex- 
pression of emotion through character. It 
is the way in which the characters of a play 
react to a given age-old situation that really 
makes the play and its interest. So import- 
ant is the matter of characterization in 
play-making that we may say, Character is 
plot. 

More and more the emphasis of modern 
drama tends toward the character sketch, 
with the plot as a means or as a background 


for the portrait. Character drawing is not 
to be learned by rules. He who aspires to 
create living personalities for the theatre 
must possess power of observation, selec- 
tion, and imagination. 


What is Character in the Drama? 


Character may be defined as a complex 
of intellectual, emotional, and nervous 
habits, including a temperamental bias. It 
is a mistake to demand so-called character 








This is the fourth in Mr. Straus’ series of articles on play construc- 


tion. We especially commend Mr. Straus’ emphasis upon characterization, 
because it fits in so admirably with what Mr. Barnard said last month and 
Mr. Bedford-Jones says this month about characterization in the novel 


and short-story forms.—The Editor. 
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development in the drama. This may be 
expected in the long process of a novel, 
but in drama, which normally consists of a 
single crisis, any real change of character 
would have to be of a catastrophic nature— 
and life reveals few such reversals. What 
is really meant by development is that char- 
acters do not change, but that they are un- 
veiled or disclosed. The reaction of a char- 
acter to the struggle presented in the drama 
should reveal the true nature of that char- 
acter. But this is far different from growth 
or radical change. 


Character drawing is essentially a syn- 
thetic process of presenting human nature 
in its commonly recognized, understood, 
and accepted aspects. Much stress, how- 
ever, is now being laid upon psychology in 
characterization. This process is more 
analytical, consisting of the exploration of 
character, the bringing of hitherto unsur- 
veyed regions within the circle of our know- 
ledge and comprehension. 

Most comedies of types keep within the 
limits of the known, but a dramatist like 
Ibsen is a psychologist or he is nothing. In 
his characters we find new unchartered re- 
gions of the soul. Character drawing often 
appeals on!ty to the feeling of recognition 
and common knowledge, which may be all 
that is demanded or appropriate. But at 
other times, psychological individualization 
should stimulate the imaginative ambition 
of a playwright, for he does not rise to his 
opportunities if he fails to record some un- 
familiar and unscrutinized phases of char- 
acter for our understanding and our sym- 
nathies. 


Convincingness 


It ought not be necessary to insist that the 
playwright must forget himself in the crea- 


tion of his characters. The actor should 
speak everywhere and the playwright no- 
where. We call Shakespeare the myriad- 
minded man, because he gave us such a 
magnificent array of different characters, 
each distinct in itself, none revealing the 
slightest autobiographical suggestion of the 
poet Shakespeare. The true dramatist 
never betrays himself in the men and 
women he has created. 


Charasters must be convincing; they 
must somehow appeal to our feeling of 
recognition, by faithfulness to their coun- 
terpart in life. Moreover, characters should 
enlist our proper sympathies and _ anti- 
pathies. This is often accomplished by 
using characters as foils for contrast; the 
villain sets off the hero, the ugly woman 
the beautiful one. Highly important is the 
principle of “decorum,” which insists that 
the playwright suit the character to the ac- 
tion, the action to the character. The sen- 
timents in a drama must be in accordance 
with the assumed character of the person 
uttering them. 

We are justified in demanding harmony 
and purpose in-all the characters — har- 
mony, for nothing in the characters must 
be contradictory; they must ever remain 
uniform and inherently themselves; they 
must express themselves now with empha- 
sis, now more slightly as events work upon 
them, but none of the events must be 
mighty enough to change black to white. 
Let the dramatist consider Aristotle’s old 
but ever-interesting injunction: 

“It is better that a character be consist- 
ently inconsistent than inconsistently con- 
sistent.” 


The Technique of Characterization 


Characterization in the drama is accom- 
plished in three ways: (1) directly, 
through speech and appearance; (2) indi- 
rectly, through incident, and (3) interme- 
diately, through the eyes and utterances of 
other characters. These methods may be 
used singly or in combination. 

The depiction of stage personages, there- 
fore, is limited to the manners, words, and 
deeds of the characters, together with their 
reactions upon those with whom they come 
in contact. But it is always well to re- 
member the maxim that on the stage as well 
as in life, actions imply character and speak 
louder and more graphically than words. 

Our judgment of people is ultimately de- 
termined not. by what they say, but by what 
they do. Obviously words and deeds 
should harmonize—unless the character is 
meant to be a hypocrite or a villain. 

(Continued on page 56) 





Haven't you ever got ideas for stories that you didn’t know what to do 
with? It is the same way with pictures. You get a great many that seem 
to have no “story,” no selling angle. elt is up to you then to find a story— 


to discover a selling angle. 
interest.” — The Editor. 


And the secret will usually be — 


“human 


Putting the Punch in the Photo 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


Author of “Making Your Camera Pay” 


Punch is an indefinable attraction to one’s 
interest, curiosity and nature. It is the 
thing which causes a short story to sell high 
and bring back a big check. It is the quality 
which allows a play to run hundreds of per- 
formances on Broadway and to be con- 
ducted on a successful tour across country. 
It is the element which causes book-makers’ 
machinery to run without stop in order to 
turn out sufficient numbers of a best-selling 
novel to supply the demand. Punch is di- 
rectly responsible for these successes. 

Without this quality which arrests and 
holds the interest like a subtle influence 
which creeps under the reader’s skin and 
touches a responsible cord of emotion, the 
short story doesn’t sell; the play is a fail- 
ure; and the publisher finds his store-room 
full of an unpopular book. 

In precisely the same way, it is the photo- 
graph that packs a punch which is eagerly 
snapped up by the first or second editor 
who sees it. Such a photograph, if mar- 
keted correctly, cannot fail to sell. Putting 
a punch in photos is a means of selling them 
consistently. 

In last month’s article, “Photos That 
Sell,” that mysterious thing called human 
interest was analyzed and presented for the 
benefit of the aspiring press-photographer 
who wants to succeed with the magazine 
and newspaper markets. ‘That article pre- 
sented the nature of the intangib’e some- 
thing which makes a photograph desirable 
—human interest. It told what human in- 
terest is; what causes it; and how to know 
it when one sees it. The present article 
is to point out how human interest may be 
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injected into a photograph so that it may 
become a successful venture. 


What is “Punch”? 


For punch is only another name for hu- 
man interest. It is the interest of human 
beings in others of their kind. It is a firm 
cord which binds all humanity together. 
Human interest is necessary to the story, 
novel, photoplay, or photograph—anything 
that holds the mirror to life. A photo- 


graph without human interest, or punch, 
may sell; but they cannot consistentiy be 


made to hit the bull’s-eye. The photog- 
rapher then, must realize that to reach the 
highest point of success in selling photo- 
graphs to the press, he must inject human 
interest—a punch—into his every photo- 
graph. 

How to do this is the problem! 

There are cases when the photograph, 
snapped on the run, is a picture with a 
powerful punch due solely to the nature of 
the subject. Newspapers and rotogravure 
sections are full of photographs which, by 
the very nature of the subjects, are power- 
ful enough to put them across. Photo- 
graphs of men and women in tight places, 
of feats of daring, and such similar activi- 
ties naturally hold an appeal which is almost 
inescapable. Such photographs, of course, 
cannot help but carry a punch. 

There are occasions, however, 
there is no hurry necessary to catch the 
picture; when it is a subject which will 
wait indefinitely for the photographer, and 
which, therefore, presents a staticity which 
is in itself a negative quality so far as punch 


when 
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is concerned. There is one reason for fail- 
ure in selling photographs: a placid sub- 
ject is rarely interesting. Activity, motion, 
force, are qualities which put punch into 
pictures; and when they are missing, and 
their place taken by inaction, stillness and 
weakness, the photo is comparatively flat. 


Still Life Pictures 


Granted, then, that the photo must have 
punch to get across. But if the subject itself 
does not present, naturally, the necessary 
punch, what is the photographer to do? 

Suppose the subject is a newly unveiled 
statue. The statue is beautiful, and the oc- 
casion of the unveiling is perhaps memora- 
ble; but the photographer, in order to in- 
troduce action into the picture, obviously 
cannot ask the statue to assume a more 
animated posture! If the photographer 
must have action in his picture, and is con- 
fronted with such a subject, he is obviously 
facing a problem. 

A newly-patented invention, bidding fair 
to revolutionize certain established modes 
of industry, is a subject which is of wide 
interest, if properly handled, and one which 
is an exceptionally lucrative one to the 
photographer because of the many markets 
open for it. Again the photographer faces 
the problem of introducing human interest 
into a photograph of a machine. 

Or if a photograph of a noted man is to 
be made, the photographer who has a re- 
gard for his work will shun the conventional 
stand-up-and-smile variety of photograph, 
but will demand a pose which proves that 
his subject is not stiff and awkward and 
solemn-visaged, but animated, gifted with 
the ability of motion, and filled with the 
stuff of life. 

The secret of putting human interest into 
photos is elementary, as we see when I go 
back to my statement that human interest 
is an intangible but strong cord which binds 
all human hearts together. The very sim- 
ple expedient of introducing human beings 
into photographs wherever possible auto- 
matically introduces the element of human 
interest. This is perfectly piain and per- 
fectly simple, and not at all a difficult 
formula to follow. 


Curiosity 

Human beings have a deep-rooted interest 
in each other; and when that interest 
wanes, they will have an ever-present sense 
of curiosity which perhaps is even stronger 
than their interest. By appealing to this 
mutual interest and this innate curiosity, we 
draw from the observer a real and sincere 
interest in the photograph itself. 

Curiosity is a trait which no one out- 
grows. Human beings ever feel the boyish 
question, “Whatcha doin’, mister ?” although 
they may not voice it. We are always ex- 
tremely anxious to learn all the ins and outs 
of the other fellow’s task—perhaps with 
the underlying motive being a hope that ours 
is a better lot than his. Regardless of this, 
human beings introduced into a photograph 
automatically introduce human _ interest; 
and human beings in action, accomplishing 
something, are very much more interesting 
than ones who are inactive. 

This is perfectly natural, again. It is of 
no use to put a man into a photograph for 
no other reason than putting him there. 
Once inside the picture, there must be some- 
thing for him to do—something to excuse 
him for using the space in the picture and 
drawing the attention of the reader. If an 
individual in a photograph fails to present 
an explanation for his presence rather than 
that he’s just “there because he’s there,” 
the photograph is apt to possess less punch 
than at first. Going still further, then, not 
only must human beings be introduced into 
photographs in order to put human interest 
there, but they must be shown in motion 
and accomplishing something. 

Photographs of inanimate things should 
never be made while the subject is alone, 
but should always be pictured while being 
handled or operated by someone. When- 
ever small objects are to be photographed, 
it is not sufficient to piace them on an empty 
table; but if they are placed in a human 
hand, a new interest is coup!ed with them. 
And if a finger points to the outstanding 
feature of the small object, interest is con- 
centrated at that point, much to the benefit 
of the photograph. 
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Contrast 


Neither should larger objects be photo- 
graphed alone, but always with a man or 
woman doing something to them or with 
them. If an extremely large pair of shoes, 
as an example, made perhaps for a giant in 
a circus, are to be photographed, it will not 
do to place them alone on the floor before 
the camera; but if a normal-sized man 
gets into the huge shoes and thus humor- 
ously demonstrates their size, a real appeal 
is given by the picture immediately. 

Similarly, photographs of machinery, of 
patented inventions, and similar objects, are 
dull and uninteresting, except to a limited 
circle of readers, when photographed alone ; 
but when a man or woman is introduced, 
shown operating the machine, again comes 
the element of punch which puts the photo 
past the editor and onto the pictorial pages. 
Regardless of the size of the machine, a 
human being should be shown running it or 
operating some part of it: this at the same 
time being a means of telling the reader the 
approximate size of the object. 


Introducing Children 


In this connection: it is more interesting 
for a man to see a woman than to see an- 
other man; a woman always holds more 
interest for men than for others of her 
kind; but an appealing child strikes straight 
home to men and women both, so that 
whenever possible to introduce a child into 
a photograph, where a grown person is not 
needed, the chance should be seized. It 
means a stronger appeal. 

And at times the introduction of a kitten, 
or a puppy, or baby chicks, means putting 
more appeal into the picture than when 
humans are used. 

A great many men and women are in- 
ternationally distinguished, but in no case 
is a straight-front photograph of such a 
person desirable. Wanting a better one, 
the editor may buy such a print: but it is 
always bad policy and he avoids it when- 
ever possible. Such poses are cut-and-dried, 
like a thousand other photographs of other 
human beings standing still and smiling, 
with nothing in the world to distinguish 
General Pershing in civilian clothes from 


Hal Punkin of Squash Center. Every 
noted man owns a powerful personality 
which manifests itself through his manner- 
isms; and one of these individual manner- 
isms, caught at its height by the camera, 
is a means of stamping the photo with a per- 
sonality trade-mark which cannot be coun- 
terfeited or duplicated. Thus, General 
Pershing’s snappy salute would be recog- 
nized despite his civilian clothes. 


The Elements of a “Punchy” 
Photograph 


Human beings, motion, action, force — 
these are the things which make a punchy 
photograph. As I have said elsewhere, 
when a king comes to town it may be all 
very well to command him to stand still, 
to look serious or to smile, for a picture of 
him so posed may literally be “eaten up” 
by the local newspapers; but a national 
weekly demands something different. Posed 
photographs are at a discount. They are 
too plainly “pictures of men having their 
pictures made.” What is wanted are life 
and action. It isn’t necessary to ask the 
king to stand on his head. Ask him to shake 
hands with the chief-of-police; or let him 
do something else which shows he has the 
power of action. 

On a rejection slip prepared by a na- 
tional magazine, exampies are given of 
“what we want and don’t want.” Under 
a photograph of Senator Johnson, with up- 
raised fist, as if he were driving home a 
point in his speech, is printed: “Here the 
upraised fist does the business—makes ac- . 
tion, life—and transforms what would 
otherwise be just an ordinary likeness of 
Senator Johnson into a striking and arrest- 
ing picture.” 


Action 


But if a photograph is sufficiently unusual 
it may be without life and yet sell, although 
it gains materially by a show of action. 
Under a photograph of a floating submarine 
the rejection slip notes: “No action here; 
but it is safe to say that few of the readers 
of this magazine skipped this one when it 
appeared. Submarines are common today ; 
but not the kind that carry huge twelve-inch 
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guns.” Similarly, under a photograph of 
three men standing in a row and looking 
with a “where’s-the-birdie?” expression at 
the camera, the caption is: “A posed pic- 
ture, and as is usual in such circumstances, 
a dead one. We used it because a story 
centering around these men was a singularly 
interesting one appealing to a large audience 
in America.” But no matter how extraor- 
dinary a photograph is, it gains a hundred- 
fold by exhibiting signs of life. 


Dead Pictures 
“True, a ‘dead’ picture may sell; but 
a live one will sell more quickly, and the 
photographer’s work will be more in de- 
mand, and the resulting check will be larger. 


pictures’. 


“If you make a photograph of a building 
—even, for instance, a new arsenal—you 
will never sell it to such a publication as 
the Midweek Pictorial. The rejection slip 
says under such a picture: “There isn’t even 
a human being in it to relieve the severity 
of the building’s hard lines and the flat ex- 
panse of water. We do not care for such 

So, show the statue at the height of its 
unveiling, with a crowd around it; show 
the river dotted with boats; the bridge 
heavy with traffic; the building surrounded 
with teeming activity. The difference be- 
tween dead pictures and pictures with punch 
becomes very apparent when the check 
comes—if the flat one brings a check at all! 





Wanted --- A Story! 


By MALONE FARRELL 


The writer of the following article will, 
we hope, forgive us for reproducing it. She 
wanted us to tell her why it had not sold 
on the one or two trips out that it had made. 
The title of the story is, “A Farm at Christ- 
mas Time”: 

“Oh, dear! it is Christmas time again and 
winter is here! It beats all how time does 
fly. It makes me think I’m getting old 
fast, for it seems as if we just get straight 
from one Christmas till there is one on hand 
again. But I think it is nice to have winter 
go so fast—but I’m not like some folks that 
live on a farm. Now, some folks hate to see 
springtime come, for that means a lot of 
hard work. But I don’t mind that at all. 
Now, some of my friends are that way and 
some are not, and I say we have a lot of 
friends. How do we know? But a good 
neighbor you can always tell. 

“Friends are very handy to have some- 
times. I never want to be without a friend, 
so I try and make friends everywhere I go. 
So it is a lot of pleasure on a farm if you 
make it so. But I think most of the people 
lose just the best part of life while asleep. 
I'll say you have to get up with the chickens 


if you live on a farm! I live on a pine- 
ridged farm; it is a lovely place. Our 
house is among the large pine trees. It is 
in the shelter in winter and very pleasant 
in summer. Our nearest town is Blank, and 
that is eighteen miles from here. As we 
haven't a car, we drive it with a team. 

“Well, as this is the life of a farmer’s 
wife, I don’t mind it. I think this year is 
a hard one on a farmer, but not as hard 
as long ago. It was a long time ago when 
they drew a picture of a farmer with a 
beard on his chin and a sprig of timothy 
between his teeth and weatherbeaten till 
he was faded out white—but now they can 
draw him driving a five-thousand-dollar car 
and looking like a banker! Isn’t that the 
way they do? Ha, ha!” 

Our reason for reproducing the article 
is that its big fault is a fault so common 
that we want to pass on our criticism to 
others. 

Passing over obvious faults of construc- 
tion and punctuation, we come to the big 
fact that the article has no “story.” 

Now the practised writer would approach 


(Continued on page 53) 





Nobody writes synopses just for the sheer joy of doing it—at least we 
have heard of no one actuated by this motive. It is a business proposition, 
as the advertising folks would say; and yet, no business is gone about in a 
less business-like manner than that of writing and selling synopses. Mr. 
Dimick very frankly looks at the subject in this light, and tells you how to 
proceed—in order to collect the proceeds—The Editor. 


The Business Side of Photoplay 
Writing 
By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing” 


Photoplaywrights today may be divided 
into two general classes : free-lances or inde- 
pendents, and studio or continuity writers. 

Of the first class there are a number of 
professional authors, many of whom have 
been writing photoplays for years, who may 
be counted on to supply several “originals” 
(synopses written directly for the screen) 
each in the course of a year. In addition 
to these there are numberless amateurs, 
some talented, many hopelessly employed, 
who are striving to gain a foothold by the 
production of a synopsis. 

Some of them who manage to sell a story 
fail to “repeat”; others sell several stories 
but have not the originality or stamina to 
maintain the pace. These drop out. Others 
still—by no means numerous—succeed in 
establishing themselves, either in some 
studio or as successful independents. 

Of the second class, there are in the 
employ of the producers at present several 
hundred staff and continuity writers, a few 
of them famous, a few more well known, a 
great many obscure hacks. Most of these 
have been recruited from the ranks of 
promising free-lance authors, or from news- 
paper offices, or even from other literary 
branches. 


The Demand for Stories 


There is yearly a limited demand for 
“originals,” especially for the smaller pro- 
ducers. This demand is not nearly so great 
as the iridescent advertising in magazines 
and newspapers might lead one to conclude. 
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In fact, thousands of synopses are not in 
demand; and it is about as difficult to dis- 
pose of a synopsis today as it is to place a 
play for the stage. This condition has not 
always existed—nor will it continue to exist 
indefinitely. 

Without going into the matter further 
than space permits, it may be said that the 
modern craze for adaptations is largely 
responsible for this condition; since by far 
the majority of plays now made for the 
screen are adaptations of magazine fiction, 
novels, or stage dramas. 

Many producers have the notion that the 
public is sure to be better pleased with the 
work of some famous author than with the 
story of an unknown. If all such stories 
were suited to the screen, this idea would 
be correct; but the larger part of the 
material adapted is unsuited to the film 
medium—it lacks picture value—and thus . 
the producer is often left with little but a 
title, and name of an author to recommend 
some highly advertised production. 

There is no doubt that this fact will 
sooner or later cause a public reaction 
against adaptations, and hasten the day of 
the original story conceived and executed 
for the screen. In the future, stories will be 
written in the language of filmdom, either by 
famous authors who have mastered the new 
medium, or by others who have been trained 
to translate their ideas into photoplay action. 
For, after all is said, the story remains more 
important by far than the name of any 
literary work or writer; and admissions are 
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paid at the box-offices on the expectation 
of stories of merit. 


Honesty of the Producers 


In the photoplay writing field there are two 
recurrent types of liar to be encountered. On 
one hand, we have the alarmists who assert 
that any meritorious manuscript sent to a 
studio is certain to be plagiarized by staff 
writers; on the other side, we hear the 
naive liar who proclaims, with assurance in 
his tone, that no plots are stolen nowadays, 
the producers having had a unanimous ac- 
cession to virtue! Both of these vociferous 
canardists are to me poo-bahed. The alarm- 
ist wants, perhaps, to print and copyright 
the aspirant’s synopsis—for a fee, of 
course; while the naive spellbinder wants 
opportunities to pilfer the plot of some un- 
suspecting victim, or to throw a smoke- 
screen around his malpractises. 

It is true that stories have been stolen 
by staff authors, by directors, and by others ; 
it is also true that there are still risks to be 
taken in mailing typewritten material to 
producers. But, it is untrue that all manu- 
scripts are, or have been, stolen, even in the 
departed days of recognized plagiarism and 
piracy. The truth is that an unusual story, 
original either of plot or characterization, 
had better be protected, because there are 
invariably some dishonest persons in places 
of responsibility. 

Today there are dishonest persons; there 
are staff writers who search the submitted 
synopses for fresh ideas without which they 
can not retain their positions, concealing 
their thefts by an admixture of different 
detail and sequences. But the producers 
have been sued so often for copyright in- 
fringements, etc., that they are cautious. 

And by far the most dangerous tribe is 
that host of dishonest bureaus, the so-called 
brokers, author’s agents, editors, publish- 
ers, instructors, and the like, who make a 
living off the beginner. This is not, indeed, 
a reflection upon any honest publisher or 
broker; it refers to those near-fakers and 
“come-on” men who advertise nacreous 
schemes for the beginner. 

Certain it is that no “school,” council, or 
syndicate can materially aid one who is lack- 


ing in ability; and all such are to be avoided 
by the wary aspirant who wants to keep his 
money at home. 


Methods of Protection for Authors 


There are certain recognized modes of 
protection to be invoked by careful aspi- 
rants. At common law an author is pro- 
tected, provided he can prove his author- 
ship. This is often difficult to do. Hence, 
copyright protection is the most stable form; 
but it can not be had upon typewritten 
synopses. The photoplay must first be 
printed. 

For cheapness of printing there have 
been organized bureaus who issue a monthly 
bulletin or publication containing a number 
of synopses, the fee for printing being so 
much a word. Only a brief synopsis can 
in this way be used, as space limitations 
prohibit length. Again, beginners have been 
told to have their stories made into maga- 
zine fiction (fictionized), usually by some 
author whose ability at that work is a dark 
secret carefully kept. The assertion is that 
fiction sells more readily to producers than 
originals. 

Neither of the above is a feasible plan. 
The first, to be sure, secures copyright, but 
it does not bring the story before the peop!e 
who buy, nor in the form that is worth 
money, nor in company that gives the pos- 
sible purchaser an idea of worthwhile 
craftsmanship. The latter scheme is ridicu- 
lous on its face; for if the synopsis be made 
into a short-story or novelette, it must find 
a publisher. And publishers are invariably 
hard to find for material that has not been 
carefully conceived and written for its me- 
dium—fiction. The photoplay plot as such 
is not suited to magazines except in rare 
case$; and it is impossible for anyone to 
guarantee acceptance for such by a maga- 
zine. Magazines do not print any and ev- 
erything with a plot. Besides, who will 
turn out acceptable stories and novels by 
the wholesale for a small fee? If any per- 
son could do that, he would sell his ability 
at the highest price. 

If the author desires to print his synop- 
sis for copyright, he can make arrangements 
with some brief er pamphlet printer who 
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can handle it at minimum expense. A 
synopsis of, say, 2,500 words would not 
run to any great sum of money; but a fully 
detailed synopsis of 20,000 to 50,000 words 
would be very expensive. 

There are organizations for writers who 
offer a registration service to members for 
a small fee. The writer may file a copy of 
his story, which is dated, recorded, and in- 
dexed; this routine serving to establish the 


authorship and priority of authorship of 
the work. In case of theft, this is good 
evidence against the dishonest person. 


Selling the Story 
It has been said that to offer a producer 
an uncopyrighted photoplay is to invite re- 
jection, because the producers have been 
made victims so often by unscrupulous 
(Continued on page 49) 





“All Manuscripts Must Be 
Typewritten” 


By EVLYN LATTA LUTES 


Whatever other problems confront the 
serious aspirant for success in the writing 
game, there is one that, like the rain, “falleth 
alike” upon the great and the little, and un- 
less he or she is already a practical typist, 
causes anxious hours and no small actual 
tribulation. And that is the editorial dic- 
tum quoted above, “All manuscripts must 
be typewritten.” 

Of course we have all met the editor who 
says that is not so, that it is the message and 
not the dress it wears that wins the editorial 
approval, or otherwise, and quotes from 
somebody, that “a message may be written 
with a bit of charcoal upon scraps of wrap- 
ping paper, and be the message that will re- 
volutionize the thoughts and actions of the 
world.” 

Yet the practical fact remains that the 
writer, especially the beginner, unknown 
writer, has no choice; it is typewritten or 
nothing; hence, in one way or another, 
typewritten it will have to be. 

For the beginner, or the person who 
writes only an occasional manuscript, and 
that of no great length, the solution usually 
is to employ someone else to prepare the 
final copy. But if the volume of work 
turned out is considerable, and the financial 
returns from our work a matter of import- 
ance, we quickly discover that although the 
fee charged for typing is small—so small 


that it affords but meagre pay to the pro- 
fessional typist, in fact—yet it is more than 
we can afford. And then the other alterna- 
tive naturally follows: We must purchase 
a typewriter and learn to do it ourselves. 

That has its decided advantages, too, a!- 
though they may not be so_readily observed 
by the beginner as by the old timer. 


Detection of Errors 


First, perhaps, is the familiar fact, oft 
repeated, that in doing the typing small 
errors of spelling, punctuation, arrange- 
ment, and even choice of words to express 
the exact meaning in one’s mind, become 
apparent on the printed page, when they are 
not readily noticeable in script. We are all 
used to our own work, and most of such 
errors are habitual, repeated over and over 
again in everything we do, and being 
familiar with them as we are with our own 
features in the mirror, we do not notice 
that something is a little awry, or crude and 
awkward, in our work, to the same extent 
that we do when it stands clearly cut before 
us on a printed page, detached from the 
little quirks and touches that mark our 
handwriting as our own. But we may be 
sure that if these things become noticeable 
to us when we see them in print that they 
are very readily seen by the eyes of the 
editors and probably explain many a re- 
turned manuscript. j 
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The Personal Equation 


Another advantage, unknown to the be- 
ginner, but one that is really the chief cause 
of frequent complaints of typing done by 
others, is that we all do have our own dis- 
tinct personality, which reflects itself just 
as surely from the typewritten page as from 
our pen or pencil manuscript. And just as 
surely does the professional typist have 
some distinct personal traits, too, which are 
almost certain to differ materially from our 
own, and thus, when the typed manuscript 
comes back it reflects to some extent this 
foreign personality, and we are troubled 
with a vague “atmospheric something,” as 
[ have heard it called, which annoys even 
when we cannot define what the trouble is. 

This may seem to be getting into the 
realm of psychology, but it is true. So 
true, in fact, that in cases of dispute ex- 
perts can determine from the work whether 
a certain sheet of typing was done by one or 
another, although done on the same ma- 
chine, with the same ribbon, on the same 
kind of paper. 

Some interesting forgery cases have 
grown out of this fact. And while as said 
before, the rendering of our own work into 
cold type permits us to see more clearly our 
own errors or evidences of carelessness and 
correct them, it also makes it possible for 
us to preserve to our own writings those 
distinctive characteristics which mark the 
work of each one’s own hands and brain, 
whether in manuscript or in type. 


Composing on the Machine 


Still another advantage is realized ma- 
terially when the writer becomes accus- 
tomed to composing directly on the ma- 
chine, instead of writing first with pen or 
pencil and then copying. 

The first copy, like all other first copies, 
will probably be subjected to much correc- 
tion, rejection, interlineation and subtrac- 
tion—of whole paragraphs and pages, no 
doubt. But it is easier to do all this on a 
typewritten first copy than a pen or pencil 
copy, and easier also to make correct re- 
copy from this corrected and mutilated 
sketch, being easier to read. The amount 
of manual labor of slowly writing out one’s 


work with a pencil or pen which is thus 
avoided is a wonderful conserver of time 
and strength, even though typing itself is 
no “rockin’ chair job.” And there is this, 
also, to be said, in this connection. The 
author who is interested in the work he is 
producing in this first copy (and we surely 
ought not to produce any that we are not 
interested in, if we expect anyone else to 
care to read!) will find a certain pleasure 
in the enthusiasm and mental alertness of 
preparing his first copy and getting his 
ideas on paper which will considerably off- 
set the labor of putting it in type. 


When to Make the Final Copy 

The final copying is far less interesting, 
and many writers find it a good plan to do 
this last copying on those days when ideas 
are skittish and refuse to be caught. Those 
days which are poor for creative work are 
ideal for finishing up copy. There seems to 
be a sort of mental season of seed time and 
harvest in most of us, as there is in nature. 
And just as the mechanical means of dis- 
tributing seed have made it possible for the 
agriculturalist to cover far larger acreage 
than by the primitive method of scattering 
by hand, so can the author-typist sow the 
seed for a far larger harvest within the 
same length of time by the use of his me- 
chanical planting methods, and keep fresher 
and more physically “fit” while he is doing 
it. The results, too, are generally more 
spirited and spontaneous, because of the 
better condition of the writer. 





THE TALE OF A TALE 
3y J. R. McCartuy,. 


My friends supply me story thoughts 
Which other friends then edit ; 

My wife improves these borrowed plots 
And gives me wifely credit. 


My wife’s improvements then I send 
For critic’s minds to edit ; 

Their brains upon this stuff they spend, 
But I—I get the credit. 


Before they print this brainy stuff 
The editors re-edit. 

At last it’s nearly good enough 
For me, who got the credit. 
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Next Month 


We want to announce for the July num- 
ber of THE Dicest two features of surpas- 
sing importance. First is a series of ar- 
ticles on the technique of writing verse. 
These articles will be written by Thomas 
Kennedy, instructor in English at the Car- 
negie Technical Institute. Mr. Kennedy, 
himself a poet of distinction, has prepared 
a series of practical lessons on the A, B, C 
of verse construction, beginning with the 
simpler elements of poetry, such as meter 
and rhyme, and then going on up into the 
more complex problems of rhythm and 
form. All kinds of verse will be covered— 
from lyrical poetry to light humorous verse 
in a multitude of forms, including the ron- 
deau, the rondel, the limerick, and so on. 
All these themes are made so clear and 
simple that we fancy even a poetry editor 
of a magazine could learn to write verse 


after reading them. But there—our line 
begins to sound like a circulation manager’s 
letter, so we will write a new head and tell 
you next about William Wallace Cook, who 
contributes an important article on plot 
to the next issue of THE DicEst. 


The Plot 

“The prime essential of a good story is 
interest; interest is another word for sus- 
pense; and suspense swings delicately in 
the scales of plot. The thrills of an ‘O. 
Henry twist’ are matters of pure calculation 
in an author’s work; and only by calcula- 
tion can we deepen the suspense for readers 
while we ‘make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, 
make ’em wait’.” 

That is from Mr. Cook’s article on plot in 
the June Dicest. We are quoting the 
above because we want you to see how Mr. 
Cook gets down to the very bottom of the 
subject; we are not quoting more because 
we want you to await the entire article with 
the same interest and suspense that you a!- 
ways wait for the denouement of one of 
Mr. Cook’s plots. 

Mr. Cook is a skilled craftsman; he is a 
master of the short story form; he knows 
its technique; he has a sure, deft touch. 
We doubt whether any man in the country 
is so well fitted to write this article on how 
to construct your plot as he is. And the 
best of it is that he does not give the reader 
a lot of theories, but keeps to practical, 
“how-to” matters of technique. 

3ut there, we are dropping into the voca- 
bulary of the circulation department again! 


Pointed Proverbs 


One of our readers sends us what she 
calls a “Proverb for Beginning Writers.” 
It reads: ‘“There’s many a slip ’twixt the 
manuscript and the check.” 

Which reminds us of something we our- 
selves once wrote about our firm belief that 
all the vast accumulations of rejection slips 
were going into the manufacture of paper 
soles, else how account for so many slip- 
shod writers? ; 

What we meant to say, however, was this, 
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that if you have any Proverbs for Begin- 
ning Writers, let us have them; for the 
best one sent in each month we will give a 
scholarship in the romantic school of fiction. 





Song Writers Should Remember— 


A warning against song sharks, recently 
sent out by the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, gives seven things that the 
begining song writer should remember: 

“1. Anything can be set to music of 
some sort from the cheapest jingle up to the 
most wonderful poem. 

“2. Music written to order, is, as a rule, 
valueless and is rarely, if ever, actually 
published. 

“3. ‘Professional copies’ so-called, are 
worthless to the legitimate music publisher, 
and promptly go into his waste-basket. 

“4. Printing is not publishing. 

“5. No high-class, genuine music pub- 
lisher takes orders for publishing or charges 
a composer for publishing. They only ac- 
cept music they are willing to invest in, 
they themselves assuming all the risk and 
expense of publishing, besides paying the 
composer for his work either in cash or 
royalties. 

“6. Genuine publishers copyright their 
publications at their own expense in their 
own firm names, and it is not only unneces- 
sary to copyright manuscripts when dealing 
with honorable concerns but better not to 
do so. 

““Y. What are termed ‘hits’ are rare and 
the statements regarding their earnings are 
greatly exaggerated.” 

If at any time you have any doubt about 
a proposal made to you, write to Mr. Mills- 
paugh, and he will set you right. 


Moral—Read Tue Dicest 


We were moved to print the above warn- 
ing, because of a letter from one of our 


newer subscribers, who says he never 
bought any oil stock, and yet— 

“The Song Writer’s den in the present 
issue is great. Now why should it be great 
when it shows me just what a sucker I am? 
There are two firms especially who got me 
good and at the time they got me though 


I thought I was sting proof. The Middle 
West people ought to be seven miles the 
other side of where I’ll sure go some day if 
I don’t mend my ways. The sum was 
$24.80; that is, adding the C. O. D. charges 
on the manuscripts when they returned, 
having failed to pass their test of merit. 
And then, if I didn’t turn right around let 
one of those ‘harmony studios’ sting me 
for another $40! Of course, I really felt 
that those firms were fakes but the Den 
in this issue shows me that my hunch was 
true, thereby putting danger signals at two 
stumbling blocks on my path.” 

The next paragraph isn’t exactly on song 
writing, yet it is music to our ears. 

“In conclusion, I wish to say these people 
here called me to the noonday meal just 
five times. The reason was the fact that I 
was buried deep in the pages of THE 
Writer’s Dicest. In my will I’m going to 
insert a clause, for the benefit of the genera- 
tions following me even down to my grand- 
children if I have any, I’ll bequeath my 
money to them providing they have sense 
enough to subscribe to THE WRiITER’s 
DiGeEst.” 





SAVING PAPER 


Or, the Penurious Poet and the Oil Stock 
Sucker Circulars 


By S. Omar BARKER. 


Oh, I don’t know how they got me 
On an oil sucker list, 

But they sure do try to pot me— 
Not a single mail is missed! 


Sucker letters by the dozen— 

Some look like an author’s check— 
But it sets my ire to buzzin’ 

When I open ’em, by heck! 


Well, I guess that I can show ’em 
How to play a paying prank: 

I’ll indite a little poem 
On each back that they leave blank! 


Since I got this bright idea, 
Every day in every way, 

I get gladder when I see a 
Bunch of “oilies” out for prey! 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 











PULAU 


MATT 


Living By The Pen Alone 


I am often asked by authors, who have 
sold one or two manuscripts, whether I 
would advise them to give up the profession 
they are in and take to writing as a pro- 
fession. To this query I always answer in 
the negative. “Literature,” says Lord Mor- 
ley, “is the most seductive, the most de- 
ceiving, and the most dangerous of all pro- 
fessions.” It is. It’s a terrible gamble. 
Maybe, the best test as to whether one has, 
or has not, any aptitude for literary work 
is to be found in that incurable malady, 
known as “cacoethes scribendi.” If you 
are never happier than when holding a pen, 
or tapping on the typewriter, maybe you 
had better try it, but, if anyone says he is 
very fond of such work, and believes he 
could succeed at it, if he tried, and had the 
opportunity of showing what he could do, 
he had better give his mind to something 
else. If a man has the genuine literary 
spirit, he does not wait for an opportunity. 
He makes it. He is continually scribbling 
for the love of the thing, and because he 
can’t help himself. He doesn’t worry about 
the discouragements he is sure to get, but 
plods along as if his life depended on it. 
Sometimes it does. If he is imbued with 
this spirit, he has every chance of gaining 
his ambition in time. In any case he’ll need 
sustenance, while tiding over the time of 
probation. Literature can only be learned 
in the school of hard, very hard, experience. 
It is not necessary to be a genius to succeed, 
but it is necessary to be a hard, persevering, 


patient worker. 
* ok * 


I was “pulled up” by a correspondent 
some time since because of a literary error 


in one of my screeds. I forget whether 
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I had committed the iniquity of using the 
split infinitive, or “or” for “nor.” It doesn’t 
matter much, for the error was trivial. In 
this connection I would say that the knack 
of making facts intelligib'e to readers is 
far more important than classicality of ex- 
pression, or a strict adherence to all the 
rules and regulations laid down by gram- 
marians, who expect a sentence to have as 
immaculate a record as a candidate for holy 
orders. I remember some years ago a busy- 
body wrote to my friend, Frank Harris, 
pointing out that he had used “or” for 
“nor.” Frank Harris wrote across the let- 
ter, “Grammar is for children,” and re- 
turned the letter. It is one of my present 
occupations to examine authors’ manu- 
scripts, with a view to ascertaining their 
suitability, or otherwise, for publication, 
and my experience is that some of those 
who have the least capacities for putting 
their observations in a way to be under- 
stood by readers are college-trained men 
and women, who have had the fullest op- 
portunity to acquire what is known as 
“style.” A sentence may fulfil all that mere 
syntax and prosody require, but if it does 
not bring clearly home to the mind of the 
reader what the writer desires to impress 
upon him, it is little better than sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal, however cor- 
rectly attuned they may be. An article may 
conform to every one of the laws of com- 
position, and yet be extremely dull, and un- 
convincing. If not pushed too far, a free 
and easy colloquialism is better, and likely 
to be far more convincing. 
* * * 

To write you must read, and in answer 

to the question, “What shall I read?” it 
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may be said that it is better to read one 
first-class volume a hundred times than a 
hundred books once. Books have in- 
creased, but the brain hasn’t, and it is quite 
impossible to keep up with the output. 
Nine-tenths of the current literature, and 
a large quantity of all literature is mediocre, 
and would not win attention, did not footish 
readers match foolish writers. Read epit- 
omes. An epitome is a book shortened, 
and, as a rule, the worth increases as the 
size lessens. Skip judiciously. The man, 
who is used to books, and well-read, can 
find out the pith of a work without reading 
it from page to page. He knows where 
to look for novelties, original and striking 
thoughts, just as an angler, a practiced 
angler, knows where the trout and salmon 
lie, and will waste no time upon what does 
not concern him, while he will miss nothing 
that he really needs. To do this, however, 
requires a certain degree of critical acute- 
ness, but even the less practised reader may 
skip with advantage. 
* * * 


In 1911 I wrote for fifty-two weeks one 
story a week, which story appeared in about 
forty New York theatre programmes. This 
was some task, although I was not supposed 
to write more than 1,500 words. One day 
a friend of mine told me confidentially that 
in a very short time I would most probably 
have my head punched. Being small of 
stature, and more inclined to arbitration 
than pugilism, I inquired rather timorously 
why I was likely to be assaulted. My friend 
answered, “You are putting real persons 
into your stories.” I laughed, and said most 
emphatically that I had never done such a 
thing in my life; in fact, I didn’t think I 
could do it. The persons I did put in my 
stories were made up of a conglomeration 
of different individua!s, whose personatity 
[ had in my brain. Disraeli, Dickens, and 
other big authors might be ab!e to draw 
personalities from life, but I am perfectly 
sure I never could. I should like to have 
an explanation of this amalgamation of in- 
dividuals, which is perfected in one charac- 
ter, who never existed. Sounds rather 
psychic. 


VICTOR HUGO’S EXAGGERATION 


By Tue Epiror. 


Robert Lynd, in “Books and Authors,” 
which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 
raises an interesting point on Victor Hugo’s 
style. “When Gilliatt drowns himself in 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer we complain, 
not only of the dubious psychology, but of 
the mechanical theatrical effect,” says Mr. 
Lynd. “Victor Hugo, we feel at such mo- 
ments, was a great ‘producer’ rather than 
a great artist. He would, undoubtedly, had 
he lived, have taken full advantage of the 
over-emphasis of the cinema. 

“On the other hand, the over-emphasis 
of which his critics complain is not. the 
over-emphasis of weakness straining after 
strength. It is rather an overflow of the 
Gothic imagination. ‘His flat foot,’ he tells 
us, of a certain character, ‘was a vulture’s 
claw. His skull was low at the top and 
large about the temples. His ugly ears 
bristled with hair, and seemed to say: “Be- 
ware of speaking to the animal in this 
cave”.’ 

“His style is essentially the exaggerated 
style. His genius is the genius of exag- 
geration. Luckily, he exaggerates, not 
wholly in clouds, but in carved gnomes and 
all manner of fantastic detail. He omits 
not a comma from his dreams and night- 
mares. That is why his short sentences and 
paragraphs still startle us into attention 
when we open one of his novels. His 
imagination at least teems on every page— 
teems with absurdities, perhaps, as well as 
with truth and beauty, but teems always 
with interest.” 

We have quoted the above because we 
want to re-emphasize a point which we in- 
sisted upon last month—vivid thinking and 
seeing as the first essential to interesting 
writing. Hugo’s characters, if they seem 
exaggerated, appear so merely because 
Hugo described them as he saw them. If 
he makes them interesting to the reader it is 
merely because he himself was sufficiently 
interested in them to dig down into their 
souls and find there qualities which any 
writer will find in any soul if he goes deep 


enough. 
(Continued on page 45) 











THE DAY’S WORK 
AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 


Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








THE DULUTH “ROCKE ALL” 
CLUB 

A new club, composed of writers, musi- 
cians and artists of Duluth, has been or- 
ganized this month; and is to be known as 
“The Rocke All” Club. 

Temporary headquarters are established 
at the Duluth Academy of Fine Arts, as the 
club is sponsored by Rae Rachael McFad- 
den, of this association. 

The Bohemian atmosphere, its unique 
customs and its novel traditions, will be 
similar to the “Village” in New York City. 

One of the objects of the club is to fur- 
ther art and make possible the study of sub- 
jects through scholarships awarded to ac- 
tive members because of progress shown in 
their respective work. 

“We are going to invite every artist, 
musician, author and writer in the city to 
become active members of our club,” Mrs. 
McFadden stated. The number of people 
who are interested in the various forms of 
art, and who have manifested a desire for 
such a club, has brought the plans to 
fruition. 





CLIMBING FICTION MOUNTAIN 


The success or failure of a writer de- 
pends largely upon his attitude of mind. 
If he is satisfied to give years of careful 
study to the writing game, as is the case in 
the other professions, he is headed for the 
top. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a 
letter I received some time ago from Robert 
H. Davis, editor of Munsey’s. 

“Try us at something else,” said Mr. 
Davis. “It’s a long pull, but when you make 
it you will make it good.” 
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Brothers, I’ll say it’s a long pull, es- 
pecially in the jiction line. I have tried 
them at “something else” several times, 
without success. 

But in the case of feature articles, the 
grade is not quite so steep. I have sold ar- 
ticles to Popular Mechanics, Out Door Life, 
and others. 

Although my articles now sell with more 
or less regularity, I am still doing more 
studying, ever hopeful of climbing that high 
place called “Fiction Mountain.” 

Let us tackle our writing difficulties with 
the calm deliberation of learning something 
new each day. Do a lot of literary experi- 
menting, and maintain the hopeful view- 
point. 

Just take on a lot of “Confident Gaso- 
line,’ and some day we are bound to see 
the other side of the mountain. 

Oscar C. Davis. 





A SCRIBBLER’S MONEY-SAVER 


After spending dollars for tablets and 
stationery, I finally decided to find some 
way to cut down this bill. I applied at 
several newspaper offices and printing shops 
and asked for cuttings of any size. To my 
astonishment, I was given more cuttings 
than I could carry home unassisted. Some 
of these were as large as a tablet, others 
were smaller and so on, but I found a use 
for the various sizes. For plots, notes, etc., 
I used the odd shaped ones, while one 
printer was kind enough to put a clasp 
through the top of one pile of cuttings, 
making them into tablet form and these are 
more valuable than all the rest. The tab- 
let size I use for my carbon copy, which I 
file away for my own record. From one 
office, I received a stack of cuttings, that 





Ethel Styles Middleton, 
Pittsburgh, wrote the first 
Palmerplay. _She receives 
royalties on_ the profits o' of 
the picture for five years, 
having already received an 
advance payment of $1000. 


Waldo C. Totnkel, 
graduate engineer, now as- 
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Studios. 


Buphrasie Molle, 
school teacher at Oakland, 
California recently 
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Now in a studio staff 
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producing companies. 
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tion’ nee Allen Holubar. 
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Five New Writers 
Sell Photoplays 


or win studio staff positions—Send for Free Test 


which tells if you have like ability 


ERE are five men and women, trained 

by this Corporation, who have, through 
this training, recently sold stories or ac- 
cepted studio staff positions with prominent 
producing companies. 

Picked at random from many, they prove 
that the ability to write belongs to no: one 
class. One is a housewife, one a _ school 
teacher, another a graduate engineer, a por- 
trait painter and the other has written 
fiction. 

All have been amply repaid for the time, 
effort and money they invested in this work. 

Not one of these men and women realized 
a short time ago what latent screen writing 
ability he or she possessed. 

But each took advantage of the opportun- 
ity that you have at this moment. They 
tested and proved themselves by the novel 
method we have developed. 

We offer you the same test free—no obli- 
gation. Merely send the coupon. 


New Writers Needed 


We make this offer because we are the 
largest single clearing house for the sale of 
screen stories to the producing companies. 
And we must have stories to sell. 

Through daily contact with the studios, 
we know that a serious dearth of suitable 
screen material exists. 

Novels, short stories and stage plays, 
adaptable for the screen, have been practi- 
cally exhausted. Scenario staffs are greatly 
overworked. They can not keep pace with 
the present day demands. 

New screen writers must be developed if 
we are to supply the producing companies 
with the necessary photoplays, for which 
they gladly pay $500 to $2000. 

It is not novelists, short story writers and 
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playwrights that are needed. Many of them 
have tried this work; few succeeded. 

The need is for men and women in every 
walk of life who possess Creative Imagina- 
tion—story telling ability. Unusual apti- 
tude for writing is not a requisite, for little 
else than titles appear on the screen in 


words. 
We Pay Royalties 


We are also producers, making the better 
type of pictures—Palmerplays. It is there- 
fore of vital importance to us that we find 
the stories that make better pictures possible. 

So we offer to new writers, Palmer 
trained, royalties for five years with an ad- 
vance payment of $1000 cash, on the profits 
of the pictures selected for Palmerplays. 

You must admit the opportunities. On 
this page are five of the many men and wo- 
men who have succeeded. 


Can You Do It? 


Now the question of importance is, can 
you succeed in this work? We will test you 
free, because we want to train those who 
have the necessary ability. 

Simply send for the Palmer Creative Test. 
Spend an interesting evening with it. Mail 
to us for our personal examination and de- 
tailed report on what your test shows. 
(Tests returned by persons under legal age 
will not be considered.) 

If you have Creative Imagination, you 
will receive additional information relative 
to the Palmer Course and Service. If you 
do not have it, you will be told so courte- 
ously and frankly. 

Mail the coupon now. You will also re- 
ceive Carrol B. Dotson's interesting booklet, 
oa 3 a $10,000 Imagination Was Discov- 
ere 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Lepartment of Education, Sec. 1506 
Palmer Building, cite ae California 


Please send me b; mail your Creative Test which 

| 1 am to fill out an: Te ack to you for analysis. It is 

— vevore od — it this coupon entitles me to an intimate 
rt on my ability by your Examining 

Cithout ther sliahtest opligation or ¢ or cost on my parti Also 

send me. Carrol f pookiet “How a 

$10,000 Secntendion Was Discovered 


eet 
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PERSONAL INTEREST 


in the success of every manuscript we type is one of our 
biggest assets and results in neat, accurate and techni- 
cally correct work, 

Our many years experience as typists insures prompt work, 
Charge of fifty cents per thousand words includes minor 
corrections. 

MID-WEST TYPEWRITING SERVICE BUREAU 
5859 Kennedy Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts correctly typed and promptly 
mailed you. Return postage paid. 50c per 
1000 words with carbon copy. 
KATE WOLVERTON 
662 Lombard Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Telephone, Main 1938 














The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 
of writing. 

No better idéa of the scope of this book 
can be obtained than the following chapter 
titles picked at random from the title page: 
“Misleading Forms of Narrative,” “The 
Modern Short Story,” “Laws Governing the 
Plot,” “Plot Development,” “Practical Plot 
Sources,” “A Store-house Full of Plots,” 
and many others. 


Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 


Piease send me, postpaid by 
THE 


order or currency). 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF 


SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 











were as long as an ordinary newspaper is 
wide; these I use for cataloguing markets, 


we. JEAN Lyons. 





NOT SO HARD TO GET INTO 
THE GAME IF 


If you know what you are about and 
never say die until you’re dead. The oft 
repeated advice, “Write about things you 
know about,” cannot be dinned into the 
craniums of aspirant writers too often but 
the writer must know about the things some 
publication wants. This has been my ex- 
perience. Last spring I placed some kin- 
dergarten jingles for one dollar and two 
years subscription to Primary Kindergarten. 

Later I took note of much local news 
waste. The first editor approached turned 
down my proffered services as news scout, 
but the evening editor, having a real need 
of such extra services, gave me the assign- 
ment at ten cents per inch—five cents 
cheaper than regular space rates. I teach 
a home kindergarten, do all my own work, 
and look after my husband and children, 
and get most of my news over the phone 
through friends who are glad to turn any 
extra news my way. 

Later the editor gave me an extra as- 
signment to gather the news of the rural 
school districts. The county superintendent 
aided me in this by putting me in touch 
with the rural teachers; from August 1, 
1922, to January 1, 1923, my news budget 
—after passing the editor’s O. K. check— 
over-netted me nearly fifty dollars—and I 
am still on the job. I have received much 
helpful advice from the editors of this 
afternoon paper, but I have worked and 
worked hard and there’s been joy in ac- 
complishment. 


Mrs. B. R. Hooks. 





BETTER YEAR BY YEAR 


I received my April number of THE 
Writer’s Dicest today, and became in- 
terested in the editorial, “Say It With Let- 
ters.” 

For many years I have written puzzles 
and some other things for papers, but, ex- 





cepting puzzles, I seem to get the best re- 
sults from children’s verses for school 
papers. 

I have some verses, jokes, limericks, etc., 
on hand now, which I have written this 
winter, but do not know where to send 
them. The editors never find any fault 
with my work. When returned, they say 
they have all they need in that line, or it is 
not in their line, or something like that. 

Following is a verse that came to me the 
other day: 

\Vhether the fire is dull or bright, 

‘Twill always accept anything I write; 

It always pays me with warmth enough, 

Although it may think it is awful stuff. 

[ was also interested in the poem, “When 
Inspiration Comes.” That is generally the 
way with me. One day when I was wash- 
ing the kitchen windows I thought of some 
verses that an editor accepted. 

Tue Whriter’s Dicest has helped me 
pass many hours this winter, and since sub- 
scribing for it, I have sold a few verses 
through markets suggested by it—as: 

Rise, and others will notice ; 

Give up, and you’re left in the rear: 
Let those who will, see you’re trying still 

To do your work better each year. 

Carrie A. Hoac. 





WHAT DO THEY MEAN, 
PROMPT ?P 


To THE Epitor: As a new subscriber to 
Tue Writer’s Dicest, I feel it my duty 
to come to the fore and tell you how much 
I admire the policy of your live little maga- 
zine. Not only is every word in it of value 
to the struggling young writer, but the fear- 
lessness of your editorials and, even more 
especially, the courage with which Mr. 
Millspaugh manhandles the song-sharks, 
combine to make it a great influence for 
good in the field of literature in the mak- 
ing. There is nothing that gives me more 
delight than to sit down and read “The 
Songwriter’s Den” from beginning to end; 
every time Mr. Millspaugh knocks some 
“exploiter” for a row of sky-scrapers I sim- 
ply chuckle with glee. 

I belong to that vast number of strug- 








AUTHORS: Just what you need to 
neatly and securely bind your manu- 
Better scripts together in an orderly manner. 
than The IRVIN No, 2-L 
2 or Automatic Stapling Machine 
lips _ Capacity 50 sheets—staples auto- 
matically feed, pierce and clinch—satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sent postpaid with 
1000 staples for $8.75. 
A. H. IRVIN SALES COMPANY, Curwensville, Pa. 











Manuscripts Neatly and Accurately Type- 
written. First-class work guaranteed. 
50c per 1,000 words with copy. Address 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
esearch, 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
oe one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. 


DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











CRITICISM AND SALE OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 
$5 Per short story up to 10,000 words; 
other matter by arrangement. 
ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing” 
601 Ocean Ave., Suite 5 Brooklyn, N. Y. 














“CONCENTRATE” 
while you write and let an expert type 
your POEMS OR MSS. so they will “HIT 
THE SPOT,” with the most scrutinous 
Editor. Reasonable terms. 
SOUTHWEST TYPING BUREAU 
415 N. Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE AUTHORS’ 


ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL for Authors and Photoplay Writers! Your success depends 


on correct preparation and typing of manuscript. 
Specialize on the work of professional authors and guar- 


submitting copy to publishers. 
antee satisfaction. Rates mailed on request. 


2510 Arch Street 


SOUTHERN TYPING CO. 


SUCCESS 


We revise, type and act as agent in 


Little Rock, Arkansas 














AUTHORS MANUSCRIPTS 


Editorial Service, MSS. criticised, revised, 
typed. Write for terms. 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 

M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mgr. 

1120 Elm Ave. 


Americus, Ga. 











AUTHORS: Let an authors’ secretary of 
long experience prepare your manuscript 
for publication. 50c per 1000 words, includ- 
ing one carbon copy. 

JANET WEBER 


2058 North Clark Street Chicago 











HUMAN ENGINEERING 


and Psychology of Salesmanship. 100 cartoons and 
portraits. Character reading simplified. Brain read- 
justment easy. Efficiency doubled. Success assured 
speakers, actors, teachers, boy-scout leaders, $3 book, 
pocket edition, today $1 money order. 


PROF. G. W. SAVORY, Claremont, Calif. 











Let 
you. 
Prices 


me copy your 
Neat, accurate 
reasonable. 


Attention! 
manuscripts for 
typewritten work. 
Write for terms. 
LENORE KING 
Bethany, Mo. 


Authors, 











YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts correctly typed in form re- 
quired by publishers. Fifty cents a thou- 
sand words. One carbon copy. 

MARIE ROSBOROUGH 
501 Kelly Ave. Wilkinsburg, Pa. 














Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed by an expert typist on Bond paper 
with one carbon copy at 40 cents per 
1000 words. Special attention given tech- 
nical form, punctuation and spelling. 

A. J. GILLESPIE 
154 Warren Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 








gling young hopefuls that make up the 
Stamplicker’s Club, and one of my favorite 
relaxations is to drag out my letter file and 
paw over the sixty-odd rejection slips there- 
in contained. They are so entirely differ- 
ent; ranging from the courteous, apologetic 
“We are very sorry to be returning the en- 
closed manuscript, but under the circum- 
stances, etc.,” to the brusk, don’t-you-dare- 
try-it-again type. 

One of the things I would like to com- 
plain about in regard to magazine editors is 
the pleasant little habit some of them have 
got into of announcing that they “report 
promptly,” or “within two weeks,” and then 
holding a manuscript two months or more 
before rejecting it. It is quite apparent 
that their ideas of “reporting promptly” do 
not coincide with mine. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. Barr. 





MAKING THE MINUTES COUNT 

Given: A busy house-wife with a strong 
determination to make good in the literary 
line. 

To find: Time for the necessary study, 
writing and re-writing without neglecting 
home and children. 

The solution of this problem is just— 
system. For a long time I drifted, writing 
only when conditions were favorable. After 
a while came a realization that I was ac- 
complishing very little and a resolution to 
devote at least two hours a day to the work. 
Even then I was “up against it,” for many 
interruptions came. The two hours must 
often be taken in snatches and concentration 
seemed an impossibility. 

Lately I have worked out the problem 
very satisfactorily. I now have on hand 
a quantity of plain cards and a box in which 
to keep those in use. Each month, upon re- 
ceipt of my copies of writer’s magazines, 
and between times, as ideas come, I jot 
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down each at the top of a separate card the 
subjects on which I might possibly write 
for the magazine toward which to aim— 
both together if they seem to fit. 

Now when I sit down to write if I know 

have an uninterrupted period before me 
| take up whatever sizeable manuscript I 
1m working on. But if half my mind is 
ccupied with other duties I just take my 
box of cards and run through them, jotting 
on each one further ideas in connection with 
its heading. 

Often I sit down with seemingly no 
thoughts at all, but soon come to a subject 
so interesting that the card is not large 
enough and I find myself scribbling away 
on scrap paper which, when the inevitable 
interruption comes, is folded and attached to 
its card with a paper clip until its next 


chance. In this way, when the few precious 


hours for quiet writing come I have a good 
amount of material ready to put quickly 
into shape. 

In the mean time I am constantly gather- 
ing ideas from every possible source. It 


takes but a moment to set these down in a 
note-book kept always handy and the value 
of this material cannot be overestimated. 
In writing steadily I find it a great help 
to use a very soft pencil, both as a time- 
saver and because it is easier for a hand 
often already tired. If I come to a trouble- 
some passage and feel there is not time to 
round it out as it should be I mark it plainly 
with a red pencil. In this way it can easily 
be identified, thought over while I am about 
my house-work, and perfected in odd mo- 
ments. 
Heten Waite Muwnro. 





MARKET HELPS 


We urge our readers to make free use of 
THe Writer’s MarKET columns. We keep 
this list up to date, and attempt to keep out 
of it such publications are out to exploit 
the writer of which happily there are few. 
(One of our readers wrote us just the other 
day that acting on a “Market” notice, she 
sent half a dozen poems to one of the new 
poetry magazines, and sold two of them. 
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AUTHORS! WRITERS! 

Do you want your agony typed so as to 
please the editors? Then send them to me. A trial 
will mean your permanent patronage. 50c per 1,000 
words, including carbon copy, and minor errors cor- 
rected. Good quality Bond paper used. Return 
postage paid. 

- JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
38 Lincoln Rd. Newton, Mass. 











“Authors’ Attention!” Manuscripts of any 
form typed neatly, accurately and in ac- 
cordance with publishers’ technical rules. 
Poems a specialty. Write for terms. 


VADA B. SUTER 
Bowerston, O. 











AUTHORS! Manuscripts promptly and 
accurately typed in proper form which 
cannot escape the  Editor’s approval. 
Terms and sample on request. 


THE AUTHOR’S TYPIST 
307 Tompkins St. Syracuse, N. Y. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
n “The Three Musketeers’”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 

—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Building Up a Working Library 


New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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Idea Standards 


The reader who has followed this de- 
partment from month to month will, we 
feel sure, have noted the preponderance of 
books about writing and writers which we 
are reviewing. 


There is a reason: we are anxious to 
create the greatest possible enthusiasm 
among DiGeEstT readers in questions of form 
and technique—craftsmanship, we called it 
the other month—and, of course, in those 
writers who have been pfe-eminently mas- 
ters of technique. It is tragic, the number 
of people who want to write, yet who be- 
lieve that it is all a matter of inspiration ; 
that so long as one has a story to tell, it be- 
comes a simple business of getting the 
story down on paper. 

Now the point is that it is extremely 
doubtful whether any one who is not at 
least fairly familiar with the literature of 
the past and present, and understands its 
technique ever has a story to tell. This 
statement seems like a hard saying, until 
it is explained, and we can best explain it 
by an actual incident. One of our readers 
just a few days since, sent in a story for 
criticism which had to do with an orphan 
placed in the home of an aunt, an ogress 
of sorts; the new minister calls, and instead 
of becoming bewitched by the daughter, he 
fell down in his part and became madly in 
love with the Cinderella of the piece. 


Now here was an idea, an idea that the 
author was convinced was good and—new! 
It was good, too, when the theme first ap- 
peared, nobody knows when. But—had the 





writer been familiar with the backgrounds 
of literature he not only wou!d have known 
that the theme was an old one, but he would 
have known in what various forms it had 
appeared—also, and this is the main point, 
he would have known in what form it had 
not appeared, and somewhere in this vast 
field of the “not appeared” he would have 
found an entirely new setting for the theme, 
and added new elements (which also his 
reading would have told him had not been 
tised) that would have made it a new story 
entirely. 

Now then, one who knows the great liter- 
ature and writers of the past has something 
in the way of an idea mark to shoot at. 
The first thing he learns, when he suddenly 
begins to delve into books, is that the ideas 
he had set, so much store by are pretty 
thin: that if they are good they have been 
used before; that if they have not been 
used before they are light weight. Upon 
making this discovery he sets about study- 
ing ideas—what it is that constitutes an 
idea big enough for a story, or a poem, or 
a play. He now has, in what others have 








done, something to measure his own ideas 
by: if his own ideas do not come up to , 
these idea standards, he discards them— 
and he keeps on discarding, until he hits 


est idea standards. And all the time this 
process is going on his ability to create 
ideas is growing—his grasp of the princi- 
ples of dramatic situation and action, his 
ability to juggle the various elements o! 
novel, short story, or play. T. C. O’D. 


upon an idea that does come up to the high- \ 





The American Rhythm 
Those who are interested in Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s studies in American Indian rhythms 
(and everybody ought to be deeply inter- 
ested in them), but have not had the time 
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or opportunity to follow them, will welcom« 
this volume as an account of her researches 
and a summing up of her conclusions. I: 
it Mrs. Austin states her conclusions as t 
the psychological and organic origins 0 



























































iythm and accent in verse, tracing the 
oetic process back as far as the lore of the 
\merican tribes could take her. Then she 
ows that the characteristic movements of 
average American life lie in modern poetry, 
just as the Indian songs and dances took 
their rhythms from their environment back- 
vround. An important feature of the book 
is a considerable collection of Indian songs, 
“expressed from the original,” -by Mrs. 
P Austin, followed by a group of her own 
“Songs in the American Manner’”—vivid, 
vital poems in free, natural rhythms that 
leave no doubt as to the correctness of her 
conclusions. 


e “The American Rhythm.” By Mary 
Austin. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





The American Short Story 


Mr. O’Brien’s new volume belongs in the 
book cases of every writer. It is a history 
of the short story—but with a difference: 
it uses the outstanding contributions to 
' \merican short-story literature as a peg on 
‘ which to hang an evaluation of the short 
story, an appraisment of this form as an 
expression of American life through the 
various stages of our history during the past 
hundred years. The author is concerned, 
not so much with biographical facts as with 
tendencies; with putting the various writ- 
ers in their respective places in the com- 
plete short-story picture. 

And his judgments, if sometimes they 
seem to lay too much emphasis upon the 
vork of the revoltists under Sherwood An- 
erson, are based upon a genuine sympathy 
with those writers of every period who 
Fi onestly and courageously sought to inter- 
pret the American life of their time. Ex- 
eptions are in the case of Bret Harte and 

lark Twain, where we think the author has 
ipplied the Freudian test, a la Van Wyck 
srooks, in too downright a manner. We 
vould like to have seen Mr. O’Brien escape 
he Brooks formula; now that it has be- 
‘ome the conventional thing among critics 
o Freudianize every first-rate American 
.uthor, we feel that it is only fair to apply 
he same test to the critics and inquire when 
we shall have a critic who will be to the 





(Continued on page 46) 
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Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











I WANT TO SEE YOU SUCCEED 
Let me help you with my 
EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING SERVICE 
If you appreciate the fact that three-fifths of the 
sale of your MSS. is dependent upon a properly 
prepared script, WRITE 


K. BRUNNOW 
507 Madison Ave. New York City 











PHOTOPLAY WRITERS 

Beginners, let me help you. Your photoplays may 
contain good plots but improperly arranged to get 
desired results. Plays, stories, books, special articles 
reconstructed and typed ready for editors. My low 
rates will surprise you. Guaranteed to please; prompt 

service, Enclose stamp for information, 

ARTHUR WINGERT 


Box 217 Chambersburg, Penna. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed_neatly and accurately. 
Prompt service. Errors in spelling and 
punctuation corrected. Write for rates and 


samples. 
R. T. GRANNATT 
1224 G Street Sacramento, Cal. 














The Information you want 


And WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 





SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
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A. W., Philadelphia ——The studio you 
mention, of New York, carry out their con- 
tract as far as can be ascertained, but they 
are not what we call reliable. The fact 
that they accept a song poem is no criterion 
at all, for they have no set standard as to 
the worthiness of a song. They simply col- 
lect the fee which they ask, set the music 








FOR A omens TIME, I will make the complete piano part to your 
poem for $6.00 (regular price $10. . Send your poem and 
$3.00, and I will make the piano ae “ending it to you. Then 
ay $1.00 per month for three oan and it is your property. 
5.00 with order pays in full. GUARANTEE A FIRST CLASS 
PIANO PART OR REFUND CASH. IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
your poem on approval. Four revised, typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 
LUTHER a oft Ane Music Composer ans Publisher, 
WD,’’ Thomaston, Main 











SONG WRITERS! 

Co-author of two recent Broadway Musical Comedy 
Hits and composer with successful numbers in catalogs 
of all the leading publishers, on Victor records, etc., 
will revise your lyric free of charge and write a 
melody to your poem for $25.00. Short story MSS. 
revised, Satisfaction guaranteed. Address: 


Cc. S. MONTANYE 
710 Riverside Drive New York, N. Y. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 














HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
ne. D1 Bethel, Conn. 
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to your words and autograph your copies in 
stereotyped style. 

In connection with this service they main- 
tain a professional department where the 
professional singers are welcomed to come 
and hear new and unpublished songs. On 
account of the competition in the popular 
song game, professionals do not have to go 
on the hunt to find songs but the progressive 
publishers are all the time hunting the sing- 
ers to introduce a new song of theirs. 

This method, coupled with the fact that 
this studio does not have honest-to-goodness 
songs listed, makes their professional de- 
partment quite ineffective. There is but 
one case on record whereby this studio ever 
helped a writer, and we may safely call this 
one accidental. 

I cannot advise you as to any firm buying 
song lyrics without the music, for unless 
you have something really unusual and out- 
standing in the way of a title, all publishers 
are likely to refuse it. A lyric is only half 
a song. The music is just as important as 
the words. The Lee Ice Agency, Sisters- 
ville, W. Va., write good music to words. 

Mrs. J. T., Soo Falls —“Yo Ho Skinney” 
is not completely devoid of merit; it is an 
idea that could be put over on the stage. 
The actor, however, would sell his per- 
sonality and ability rather than the song. 
In other words, the actor would make the 
song and not the song the actor. “Skinney” 
is a juvenile idea, and such ideas are no 
in demand. Of course, one will be produced 
occasionally but the demand is not great 
enough to be called a market. 

Booth Tarkington, writer of the “Penrod” 
stories, recently announced in Cleveland 
that he was through with “kid” stories 
There’s a reason. 
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The construction of your song is ama- 
teurish; it lacks polish and refinement. For 
instance, you have three short verses, 
whereas there should be oniy two; and 
your chorus is hardly complete. Try, when 
writing other songs, to concentrate the story 
in the chorus and make it the principal 
part of the song. Make the verses conform 
as to number of syllables in length, line for 
line, so that one note of music will repre- 
sent one syllable of the words. 

J. D., Springfield.—I cannot give you the 
exact reason why the publisher is holding 
your manuscript. There is a complaint all 
around on this score at present. Some pub- 
lishers answer promptly and others hold 
manuscripts for weeks, or even months. 
One general manager of a New York pub- 
lisher takes time to examine every manu- 
script that comes to his office. Conse- 
quentiy, when he is away on a sales and ad- 
vertising campaign the manuscripts pile up 
on his desk and it may be weeks before he 
can give them the once over. A carefully- 
worded letter may bring the song to their 
attention again, but generally the letter is 
disregarded entirely, else the task is given 
the office boy of hunting up and returning 
your manuscript without a hearing. 

H. W. B., Winnipeg.—The concern you 
mention is a newcomer in the. publishing 
field, therefore we cannot strictly vouch for 
their reliability. Such concerns sometimes 


hold themselves as straight as a walking- 


stick for a spell, then let themselves go 
when they see a chance to cash in from the 
writers. However, we have had no com- 


plaints of them, and this leads us to believe 
that they are straight. 


G. G. H., Providence —You may have the 


est song poem in the world and yet no pub- 


sher be willing to take it on. Publishers 
is a rule have their own staff of writers, 
ind of course they give their writers pref- 
rence. If you can convince them, however, 
hat you have a song hit, I do not see any 
eason why they would not take it. They 
ire on the lookout for song material that 
vill make what is known as “hits,” and in 


this respect they should welcome your song 
if it has the qualifications. 
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First Aid to Writers 
in producing salable stories and 
articles, and in placing them 
successfully— 


WRITING 
TO SELL 


By EDWIN WILDMAN, 


Author, Editor, Journalist. 


A volume in which a man of wide and suc- 
cessful experience offers his practical advice 
and information to those who are embark- 
ing on a literary career. Mr. Wildman dis- 
cusses every form of writing and the way 
to fit it toits market. His book will answer 
hundreds of questions that every writer 
faces in getting a successful start. $2.00. 


At Bookstores . Send for Catalog 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West_32nd Street New York 




















YOUR KEYS TO SUCCESS 
You have one key, I have the other. 


Your clever thoughts are worthless un- 
less put into attractive form that will appeal 
to the Editor. Don’t rely upon cheap 
typing with your reputation at stake. My 
high-class typing and revising service is at 
your command at low rates. SHORT 
STORIES — PHOTOPLAYS — NOVELS 
POEMS. Submit manuscript for estimate. 


H. C. REDFIELD 
Spring Street Adams, N. Y. 











AUTHORS — ATTENTION: Your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately typed at 50c a thousand 
words, carbon copy included; poems at 2c a line. 
Minor corrections made by request. All work con- 
scientiously performed, as your continued patron- 
age is desired. A trial will convince you. end to 


GUSTAV HOFFMAN 


315 West 16th Street Erie, Pa. 











AUTHORS! 

Have your manuscripts properly prepared 
for publication. All manuscripts neatly 
and promptly typewritten. Send your 
manuscripts to 

AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 

Box 351 Kenosha, Wisconsin 




















Have You An /dea 
FordA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our _ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
book, 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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No matter how good your song may be, 
it is often difficu!t to convince the publishers 
that you have a hit. The music business was 
founded long before you or I ever thought 
of writing a song, and we must write with a 
view of placing our work with the estab- 
lished publishers. The publishers judge the 
future by the past and aim to be guided by 
past experience in accepting songs for pub- 
lication. Therefore, a new idea, strict!y 
original, may be refused because it is out 
of the popular thought. It is possible that 
you might publish this same idea yourself 
and introduce it, then one of the publishers 
who flatly refused it would make you a 
nice offer for it. 

So you see, we must convince them that 
it will be to their advantage to take the song 
before we can place it. And to do this we 
should have a song good enough as a whole 
to compete with anything the staff writers 
are able to produce. The title should be 
original, catchy, and the lyric and music 
should be excellent, fully harmonized and, 
for the present demands, carry a good dance 
rhythm. 

If the words can be written up so that 
they are really singable, appealing to home 
people, and still have a good dance rhythm, 
keep plugging away. You’re bound to win 
sometime. Right at this writing a Cleve- 
land young lady is trying for the long- 
distance dancing record. She has danced 
for seventy-three and one-half hours with- 
out stopping, and expects to pass the one 
hundred mark. Try to imagine planning a 
dance program for that young lady! 

N. K., Chattanooga.—The fact that your 
manuscript was marked, “Where is the 
music?” does not mean a thing with these 
people. This firm has a person on their 
staff who does all this pencil marking and 
later, from a different address, writes th: 
prospective song writer that he can do won- 
ders in the way of writing a melody and ar- 
ranging same for song poems. It looks like 
a sound proposition, too, to the average 
writer, inasmuch as this composer is on the 
staff of this music publisher. The would- 
be song writer is led to believe that the pub- 
lisher is really interested in the song poem. 
and with a musical setting by their star staf 
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wiiter, why wouldn’t they accept it? This 
composer is general manager of the New 
York office and from this position he gets 
away with this sort of deal. Stop and think 
a minute. If the publisher was really in- 
terested in your poem, Why would they not 
hand it to one of their staff writers for 
writing the music on a collaboration basis, 
leit\ing the staff writer share in the royalties 
with you. 

V. J., Greenvi Note my reply to G. 
G. H. The requisites of a song hit may be 
termed as anything that is pleasing, has 
personality, good words and good music. 
No, I do not think you are right. There 
may be some composers who wou!d be 
guilty of stealing a melody should they 
1appen to strike upon something real un- 
usual when setting one of your poems to 
music. However, a public composer is out 
to win fame and if he can give you the kind 
o! melody which will sell your song, why 
isn't it to his advantage to do so? It will 
mean the best kind of advertising for him 
as it shows he is turning out the right kind 
of work. Every composing job he does is 
an advertisement for him. The better he 
does the work, the better the advertisement. 
()f course, some few would take a chance 
on stealing a melody, but any real first-c!ass 
composer will give you a square deal, I’m 








sure. 





Shaw, the Helpful 
We like a picture which St. John Ervine 
s recently given of George Bernard Shaw, 
id his attitude toward young writers. “He 
greatly generous to young men,” says 
l-rvine. “Like most of-my contemporaries 
have imposed upon his good nature very 
ten. I sent ‘Jane Clegg’ and ‘John Fer- 
ison’ in manuscript to him and asked him 
he would read them and tell me what his 
pinion of them might be.. Probably a 


lozen or more young men were doing ex- 


ictly the same thing with their manuscript. 
le could spend the whole of his time read- 
ng other men’s plays, if he were to let his 
‘ood nature go uncontrolled. But he read 
iy plays and wrote long, valuable letters of 
.dvice about them to me.” 
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: Ry Mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON. Not 
simply some books or pamphlets—so-called 
Or. Richard ‘‘lessons’’—but a real course of study and per- 
Burton sonal instruction and correction of your lessons 
by America’s greatest authority on the Short- 
Story viz: DR. RICHARD BURTON. He offers also a personal 
Revision and Criticism Service to a few amateurs and profes- 
sional writers. His students have made thousands from their 
stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Great opportunity for you 
to double your income or more in spare time, besides the pres- 
tige and influence of the successful writer. Costs nothing to 
investigate. Write today for FREE Book, ‘‘Short-Story Writ- 
ing,’ and Profit Sharing Pian. 


Laird Extension Institute, 137 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


PETTY RN 


ENV LOPES 








The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furn'sh this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.5Q a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%4x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper, 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 

(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ * 


PP 


Cinetns sve sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. : 



























THE WRITER’S MARKET 








All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests 


Columbia University, under the will of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, will again award numerous prizes 
and scholarships, the majority for excellence in 
journalistic or literary work. Among the prizes 
is an award of $1,000 for the best American novel 
of the year; $2,000 for the best book on the his- 
tory of the United States, and $1,000 for the best 
volume of verse published by an American author. 
There are also prizes for the best editorial, for 
the best example of a reporter’s work, for the 
best history of service rendered to the public by 
the American press, and for the best cartoon 
published during the preceding year. Two travel- 
ing scholarships are also provided, one to the stu- 











PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














FRANK HENRY RICE 
Literary Agent and Play Broker 
25 West 48rd Street New York 
Terms and particulars of service 
upon request. 











NEAT TYPING 


May I not type your manuscripts? 50 cents per 
thousand words, poems, 2 cents a fine Carbons free, 
Samples furnished on request. Good paper, correct 
form, neat and prompt work, 


ALICE FERNE WHARE 
Superior Typing Service 


Two Harbors, Minnesota 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories — Plays — Scenarios — Revised — Typed 
Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words, 


THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 
“The Westland,” Back Bay Boston, Mass. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 
40 














ROGERS, OHIO 


dent of music in America, most deserving of an 
opportunity to study abroad, and the other to the 
art student in America considered most promising. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writ- 
ing before February 1, 1924, on special forms 
which may be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary of Columbia University, New York City. 





The judges, in the contest of the Haversack 
and the Torchbearer for the, best short stories 
of twenty-five hundred to three thousand words, 
have announced the following winners: 

Haversack—For Boys 10 to 17 Years of Age: 


SOM 63 cd io5 5.8 Rocce os Archibald Rutledge. 
vs ee er Edith Bishop Sherman. 
ae eer Nelson L. Protheroe. 
Torchbearer—-For Girls 10 to 17 Years of Age: 
DRE No ang ce cisis oes eae ae Mildred Harrington. 
BE BE oss xscen ere aec Margaret Lee Alison. 
RE UREN og acaio couse aise ee a Dora O. Thompson. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces the open competitive examination for 
library assistants. The examination will be held 
throughout the country on June 6th. It is to 
fill vacancies in the Departmental Service at 
Washington, D. C., at entrance salaries ranging 
from $900 to $1, 400) a year, plus the increase of 
$20.00 a month granted by Congress, and vacan- 
cies in positions requiring similar qualifications. 
Full information and application blanks may be 
obtained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the Secretary 
of the Board of United States Civil Service 
Examiners at the post office or customshouse in 
any city. 

POPULAR RADIO, 9 East 40th St. New 
York City. Editor, Kendall Banning. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
articles that convey information of practical 
helpfulness to the radio amateur and novice— 
‘how to make,’ ‘how to install,’ ‘how to operate’ 
data (50 to 4,000 words). (2) Articles about 
new and unusual application of radio. (3) Arti- 
cles about new inventions in the field of radio. 
(4) ‘Human Interest’ items about radio ama- 
teurs, inventions, listeners-in, etc. We use no 
fiction or poetry, and only articles that are thor- 
oughly sound scientifically. Photographs are 
used. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment on an average of 2c a word and lc 
a word for department items, is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. Managing Editor, Austin C 
Lescarboura. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 
a year. “We are in the market for interesting 
photographs and manuscripts dealing with new 
inventions, engineering undertakings, discoveries, 





“We use (1) ° 
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industrial developments, research work, and so 
»n. Subjects must be of surpassing general inter- 
a local engineering development, for instance, 
st be of national interest, because of its size, 
ingenious methods employed, the all but in- 
surmountable difficulties encountered, etc., in 
ler to meet with our acceptance. On the other 
1and, trivial subjects, even those of general 
terest, are not available in the Scientific Amer- 
m, wherein every square inch must serve a 
ful purpose to its readers. A glance through 
recent issue of this journal will indi- 
te the kind of subjects which interest us, the 
jictorial and editorial treatment, the length, and 
on. We are anxious to receive photographs 
and descriptions of new inventions and discov- 
eries, with text running about 200 to 600 words. 
\Ve can use feature articles with three to six 
hotographs and with text running from 1,200 to 
3.000 words. We are not interested in abstract 
discussions and new theories of any kind. We 
never use fiction. We do not use poetry. We 
are not interested in how-to-make-it and how-to- 
lo-it articles, We pay on acceptance at the rate 
of one cent a word and up, according to im- 
portance of subject, reporting on manuscripts 
within a week after receipt.” 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 251 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Dr. Orison Swett Mar- 
den. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“\Ve use short stories (no serials), and inter- 
views with interesting people, also photographs. 
\\Ve report on manuscripts within two or three 
weeks, and pay on publication.” 


> ma eos 


a me 





TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Henry W. Thomas. 
Issued semi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“\Ve need good stories of all kinds; they may 
be serious or funny, heavy or light; enough that 
they be clean, have life, and get somewhere. 
They may ‘run from 2,000 to 60,000 words. 
\uthors with novels fit for serializing will find 
this an attractive market. Stories of sport are 
lways in demand, short or long, but they must 

more than the account of a game, and should 
show some originality. Manuscripts are reported 

1 within about two weeks, and payment, usually 

cent a word and up, is made on acceptance 


ilways.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 225 West 
‘Ith St. New York City. Editor, S. N. Blossom. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 

e now buying scientific articles of psychological 
and similar interest. Articles on Fear, Worry, 
lemory, and on Sex Differences, etc., are ty pical 
f the material that interests us along these lines. 
Ve feel that anything resulting from observa- 
m and experiment, having in it the element of 
ymparison, may prove valuable to us. Our re- 
ulrements are a little out of the ordinary, per- 
aps, in that each article must be hung upon some 
iew discovery, theory or news happening. As 
ilways, we are in the market also for brief stories 

bout pure science and invention. Human inter- 
st photographs are always essential. Popular 
Ycience Monthly wants dramatic articles which 
ire not sensational, romantic stories which are 
iot gush. It is our thought to go to our readers 
ach month as part of the drama and decoration 

f life. We report on manuscripts immediately 


\ 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION! 


Free Trial—Use as You Pay 





After trial cy us only $4.00 a month until the low total 
price of $48.80 is paid, and the machine is yours. This is 
absolutely the most generous typewriter offer we ever made. 
Do Bags age * . a. when you can pay $4.00 a month and 
ow nk of it—Buying a $100.00 Machine for $48.80. 
yoo peice sas. 00, just a little less than half its original price. 
Perfect machines, Correspondence size, Keyboard of Standard 
Universal arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 84 characters. The entire 
line of writing completely visible at all times, has the tabulator, the 
two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, variable 
spacer, self- starter, in fact, every late style feature and modern 
operating convenience. Comes to you with everything complete; 
tools, cover, operating book and instructions—nothing extra to buy. 
You cannot imagine the perfection of this a recon- 
structed typewriter until you have seen it. We have sold 
thousands of these perfect late style machines at this bar- 
gain price and every one of these thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers had this beautiful, strictly = -to-date machine on 
five days’ free trial before deciding to buy it. 

We will send it to you F. O. Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at our expense. You 

won’t want to return it after you try it, for we are sure you cannot 
equal this wonderful value anywhere. 


Send No Money! S@so 


Put in Your Order Now arTER 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the rrachine 
for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is ea 
keep it and send us $4.00 a mon 





8S 
paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over half a million people own and use these 
typewriters and think them the best ever manufacture 
The Te at this price is limited, the price will probably 
be raised when next advertisement appears, so don't delay. 
Fill in the coupon today—the typewriter will be ship 
promptly. 
There is no red tape. We employ no solicitors—no collectore—no chattel mortgage. 
It is simply understood that we retain title to the machine until full $48.80 is paid 
You cannot lose. You will perhaps never have a greater typewriter opportunity 
Do not send us one cent. Get the coupon in the mails to day—sure. 


Young Typewriter Co, Department 226 Chicago 


—_ 
Department 2 2 26 
Young Typewriter | Co., | Department 326. Chicago 
Ship me the Remington Monarch Typewriter, F. O. B. Chicago as described in thie 
advertisement. I will pay you $4.00 monthly as rent until the $40.00 balance of the 
SPECIAL $48.80 sale price & ig ot The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
It is understood that - pare five di are in which to examine an the typewriter. If 
choose not to keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. It 
is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 
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QUALITY SERVICE 
Let me get your manuscripts ready for the editor. 
My Quality Service includes revision and correction 
if desired, and typing on high-grade Bond paper, with 
one carbon copy. Rate, 80c to $1 per 1000 words, 
depending on legibility ‘of copy; verse, 25 lines or 
less, 50c; additional lines, 1c each. 
QUALITY—SERVICE—QUALITY 
CHESTER E. SHULER 


Drawer 266 Harrisburg, Penna. 











AUTHORS: Expert manuscript typing 
and revising. The best of typing for a 
small fee. Write for my terms. 

AGNES AUSTRING 
Authors’ Agent 


832 So. 68rd St. W. Duluth, Minn. 














Manuscript Typing in Duplicate. 
Work 


Correction and revision desired. 
guaranteed. 


S. G. PINCKNEY 
Nevada, Mo. 











FREE — Editorial Revising — FREE 
Distinctive and Dependable 
TYPEWRITING 
50c per 1000 Words 
LORENZO A. HARRINGTON 
Box 268, R. F. D. No. 1 Fruitvale, Cal. 














DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels. 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency end me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 


WE ane Vue SacGaies 655 FETS Nae ORES ota des eae 
PE 5 Cac dene Ch aw O90). 606 CRN CNs Daw eENETaNeweSwewe 
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and pay on acceptance. 
picture and one cent a word.” 


THE FORECAST, America’s Leading Food 
Magazine, 6 East 39th St., New York. Monthly: 
25c; $2.00. Editor, Alberta M. Goudiss. “Uses 
articles from 2000 to 3500 words in length on 
topics of timely interest on food and all matters 
of interest to the woman in the home. Also uses 
2000 word articles on women working in the field 
of food. Photographs, for which we pay $2.00 
a piece extra, greatly enhance the value of an 
article.” 


SATURDAY SERVICE SYNDICATE, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. Editors, S. S. Tibbals and Ross Far- 
quhar request us to state that their staff furnishes 
all their material. 








THE TORCHBEARER and THE HAVER- 
SACK, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Assistant 
Editor, Edwin B. Chappell, Jr. “We are in need 
of illustrated articles from five to fifteen hundred 
words in length, on fresh subjects that would 
appeal to growing teen-age boys and girls.” 


THE STORY WORLD AND PHOTODRA- 
MATIST, 6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, California. Editor, Hubert La Due. _Is- 
sued monthly; $2.50 per year; 25c per copy. 
“Articles not longer than 2,000 words on various 
phases of fiction and photoplay writing are 
wanted. These should be authoritative and in- 
structive, but not necessarily by ‘big names’ de- 
spite the fact that we welcome contributions from 
successful authors. We are inaugurating a series, 
under the heading, ‘How I Sold My First Story.’ 
All writers who have sold stories to recognized 
magazines are invited to contribute. We can also 
use short stories of not more than 6,000 words. 
These must be based on big themes, and possess 
unusual dramatic values—since we wish fiction 
that also eikaties motion picture possibilities. 
Character sketches are not desired. Our present 
special need is for articles on ‘How I Sold My 
First Story,’ not over 2,000 words, by authors 
who have ‘arrived.’” Reports on manuscripts 
within ten days, and pays after acceptance with 
a minimum of one cent per word. 





ACTION STORIES, 461 8th Ave., New York 
City. J. B. Kelly, Editor. 
for short stories—3,500 to 5,500 words. Prompt 
decisions and immediate payment. Stories must 
live up to title of the magazine— Mystery, Ad- 
venture or Detective, with colorful story back- 
grounds like the West, South Seas, etc. Avoid 
long-winded introductions. Start your story in 
first paragraph if possible. Avoid hackneyed 
plots and shun stock words and phrases. Woman 
interest invited, but no mush stuff.” 





RHYTHMUS, 150 East 34th Street, New York 
City, Editor, Oscar Williams; Associate, Gen 
Derwood, “is in the market for poetry, pros 
poetry, pictures, reproductions of sculpture, or- 
iginal music, etc. Ours is a magazine of th: 
poetry of the arts. Prospective contributors ar: 
advised to see copies of the magazine before 
contributing. Prospective contributors are also 
warned that no manuscripts will. be returned that 
are not accompanied by a stamped self-addresse: 
envelope sufficiently large. We pay at the rate o 








Our rates are $3.00 per 





“We are in the market ° 
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a lollar a line for poetry, and five cents a word 
for prose.” 


‘'UBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 625 Court- 
nev St., Victoria, B. C. Donald A. Fraser, Edi- 
Issued ten times a year; 5c a copy, $1.00 
a vear. “Our magazine is intended solely for 
‘ulation among the public school pupils of 


no 


toria. B. C. We do not pay for contribu- 
tions. We print anything that will amuse or 
truct a child of from 10 to 14 years of age:” 





‘OET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
th Hill, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.50 a 
vy; $6.00 a year. “We use translations of con- 
iporary foreign drama, original one-act plays, 
cles of literary interest, and poems of all 
eths. No photographs.” Reports on manu- 
ipts within two weeks, and pays on publica- 
tion. 


Sk oe we 


s 





THE TARGET, 420 Plum St., Cincinniti, O. 
\lfred D. Moore, Assistant Editor. Issued week- 
lv; Tc a copy; $2.00 a year. “We believe that 

venture has a finer and more wholesome thrill 
hen built upon and developed by means of high 
leals of conduct and morality, than when de- 
ted to race prejudice, morbid curiosity, or the 
nny-dreadfulness demanded by the _ shallow- 
rained ‘thrill hound.’ Give us clean sportsman- 
hip and the true heroism that can fight injustice 
nd trickery and wickedness without stooping to 

il means. We pay on acceptance, approximate- 

a cent a word—above or below, depending on 

terial, and report within a month.” 


Bure rn ome se: 





PACIFIC DRUG REVIEW, Portland, Ore. 
litor, F. C. Felter. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
\(() a year. “We use business-building articles 
a practical nature, telling the retail druggist 
how to increase profits, improve efficiency and 
achieve economy; window display; store arrange- 
ment; new side lines and new ways of turning 
over old ones; novel (but always tested and prac- 
il) methods of building up trade. Interviews 
th successful druggists are desirable, but must 
local to our field—the region west of the 
*ky Mountains. We can use considerable ma- 
ial on the conduct and development of the 
la fountain and luncheonette. We also use 
otographs. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
from one to three weeks usually. Matter is 

d for the month after being put in type, 
ether printed at once or not.” The usual rate 

payment is $5.00 a page. 


% 


POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 East Ontario 
, Chicago, Ill. J. L. Peabody, Managing Edi- 

Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
\e want descriptions and photos of new de- 
lopments in the fields of science, mechanics, 
vention, industry, and discovery. We report 
1 manuscripts within a few days, and pay on 
ceptance.” 





PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, 
enn., desires us to state that they are in need 
f articles on “educational methods.” 


_MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 168 West 23rd St., 
‘ew York City. L. Senarens, Editor. “We have 
ecided not to start a love story magazine at 
resent. We are therefore returning all scripts 
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CAN YOU WRITE INTERESTING AND 
FASCINATING STORIES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN? 


Do your stories have real plot and action, and do 
they have some helpful purpose? If so, you will be 
interested in submitting manuscript to Dew Drops. 
During the next four weeks we are planning to pur- 
chase one hundred and fifty stories Ge readers from 
six to eight years of age. 

While our paper is intended for Sunday-school 
children, our effort has always been to avoid the 
goody-goody stories that are seldom read and that 
often represent an unhealthy or abnormal idea of 
religion. We believe that the most helpful stories 
must, first of all, entertain and amuse; but, in doing 
so. they must also inspire the readers with a love 
for oat sympathy with right conduct. Good acts 
must be associated in their minds with interesting 
and entertaining situations. 

We believe that the story built out of the occupa- 
tions and playtimes of children, in which relation- 
ships between children are played up instead of_be- 
tween children and adults, is the best. There is a 
great need for encouraging right conduct between 
children as they play together. Educators tell us 
that this is the weakest spot in all of our efforts at 
child training. 

Make use of humorous situations occasionally, and 
thus turn the laugh upon the selfish, smarty, or 
overbearing child. 

Pure nonsense stories or those with animals or 
objects talking are not wanted. We do not care 
for fairy stories, but can use a few pretty or humor- 
ous legends which have a helpful purpose, 

We do not want stories of an over-exciting or lurid 
nature, but the difficulty with over ninety per cent 
of stories sent us is that they have very little plot 
action or even surprise. Unless your story has some 
little mystery with a surprise, unless something 
veally happens, unless there is a thrill for the reader, 
do not send it to us. 

Stories should be from 600 to 900 words in length. 
Include both boy and girl characters, or submit 
stories for boys and others for girls, These should 
be seasonaple to use during the months of April, 
May and June. : 

Sample copy of Dew Drops and booklet to writers 
will be sent upor request. Address: 


DEW DROPS, 


Editorial Department, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company 
Elgin, Illinois 














WRITERS! 
Typing service that is a little bit “Better.” 
Write for samples, etc. 
SOUTHERN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 325 Bearden, Ark. 











Authors! Poems, Fiction and Short Story 
Manuscripts of amateur and professional 
writers neatly typed. Write for particulars. 

WM. O. WHEELER 
Manuscript Service 


1105 Arthur Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 














WHY NOT HAVE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
COPIED BY EXPERT TYPISTS? 
Manuscripts, 50c-75c per 1000 words; Poems, 2c a 

line. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FARLEY & WARBURTON 
2811 Third Ave., H. P. Richmond, Va, 
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Authors! Authors! 
ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed neatly, promptly 
and accurately with one carbon copy 
by experienced typist. Minor correc- 
tions made. 50c-75c a thousand words, 
depending on _ legibility of script. 
Poems, 3c a line. Success depends on 
the appearance of your script. Give 
me a trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MARGARET BAKER 
Authors’ Representative 
Hurley Apt. 7B Topeka, Kansas 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 
R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 











THE KENT BUREAU OF SERVICE TO 
AUTHORS 


will type and revise manuscripts. High 
class work. Conservative prices. 


Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, W. Va. 











MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the- profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 














we received for examination, but are retaining 
the names and addresses of the authors. Should 
we launch the contemplated magazine in the fall, 
we may write to those who were kind enough 
to submit their stories, for more of their work. 
We are now in the market for good snappy de- 
tective novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words for 
Mystery Magazine. For this material we pay 
according to merit, upon acceptance.” 


THE UNIV ERSAL L DEALER, a monthly 
house magazine published by the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., 210 S.. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
“is in the market for clean, short, original jokes 
for use in its ‘Smiles’ column. The only restric- 
tions besides cleanliness, brevity, and originality 
are (1) that the joke give offense to no class 
or individual, and (2) that it produce a laugh 
without the necessity of accompanying it with 
a set of instructions. Liberal payment is promised 
on acceptance.” 


GETTING ON, a magazine published by 
Thrift Syndicate, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

y. B. Meyer, Editor. “This magazine ‘circulates 
among the depositors of banks. It is in the 
market for well-written stories—human-interest 
narratives, not exceeding 700 words, with a thrift 
theme, not in the form of a sermon, ‘but developed 
ina live, appealing way. The desire i is for stories 
that tell in fact or fiction, possibly with a humor- 
ous slant, of ingenious and successful plans for 
saving money.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 1031 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, C. G. Trum- 
bull. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“At present we can use adult stories, well writ- 
ten, with a distinct spiritual touch; short spiritual 
poems; children’s stories, and articles on Sunday 
School work. We use no photographs. Our pay- 
ment, made on acceptance, varies according to 
the material accepted.” 








THE SPUR, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, H. S. Adams. Issued semi-month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $7.00 a year. The Spur is a 
class magazine and therefore its requirements 
are very restricted. It uses articles on travel, 
sports, and other outdoor subjects, but as a rule 
these are specially arranged for. Our rates of 
payment vary according to circumstances. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment 
is made shortly after acceptance.” 





THE WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y 
Editor, Arthur W. Page. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are not in the market 
at present.” 

PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, Michigan Ave.. 
at 4lst St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Edgar Paul 
Herman. “We are not interested in fiction. We 
are very desirous of getting high-class interviews 
with real business leaders in America, such as 
presidents of big corporations, etc., particularly 
if they have an inspirational slant. We want 
short statements of short cuts that have saved 
work for you and can for others, and we will 
give a fine binder to hold twelve copies of this 

magazine for every one printed. We want a page 
of stories that actually happened telling how it 
feels to be promoted and then to fall down on 
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the job--and why. Reward, the three lectures on 
Action and Personal Efficiency for each printed. 
A LaSalle watch fob for every printed story 
bout meeting a LaSalle man at the ends of the 
irth or right beside you on the job, holding key 
sitions, or giving other LaSalle button wearers 
a lift along the line. The editor offers a copy 
i the most inspiring biography he ever read for 
e best three paragraph statement of the most 
nspiring biography you ever read. For a special 
sage we want accounts of how wives and sweet- 
earts have helped LaSalle students study and 
vet ahead. Every one is worth a dollar and we 
will pay it if we can print it. ‘How-I-handle- 
ny-most-difficult-situation’ is the subject that we 
would like to have you write on. For every 
letter printed we will extend a Personal Efficiency 
subscription for one year. Our regular pay- 
ment for accepted contributions is Ic a word, 
and we pay on publication.” 


AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU, 72 Pem- 
herton Square, Boston, Mass., reports: “We 
have entered the syndicate field, to furnish news 
ind feature articles to daily and Sunday news- 
papers and trade magazines. Much of our ma- 
terial will be prepared by our own trained staff, 
hut we will be in the market from time to time 
for material. Just-now we are looking for two 
r three exceptionally good series of short fea- 
tures for daily newspapers. These series must 
be of universal interest, and may be of humorous 
nature. Before we undertake to syndicate any 
feature in co-operation with a writer, an agree- 
ment satisfactory to both parties will be reached. 
Submitted material will not be returned unless 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed.” 


Oo 9 








VICTOR HUGO’S EXAGGERA- 
TION 
(Continued from page 27) 

There, we think, is the explanation of 
the beginning writer’s failure to make his 
stories interesting; he fails to make his 
characters interesting—and he fails to 
make his characters interesting because he 
will not take the time necessary to find 
what mysterious motives and feelings lie 
hidden deep beneath the surface life of the 
individual. To our own mind that is Victor 
Hugo’s “imagination”’—just as it is the 
magination of every writer who grips us 
with his power and vividness: just pa- 
tience in fathoming the very depths of a 
character’s soul, and reporting vividly on 
what he sees there. We may call it exag- 
geration for the sake of a better term— 
but the author knows that it is merely the 
starkest realism thrown into relief against 
the loose thinking and lazy writing that fills 
the stories of today that are tossed off at 
the rate of three or four thousand words 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; loath, hoaen. helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
ly to | Se 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
ey are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 





The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 


ublish The Wi 13 volumes; descrip- 
fre re Bookiet free. Wesleo oo h'The Writer's Monthly, 
the lead magazine f Saga workers; sample copy 











Let me read your work before submitting 


it to publishers. I prepare no manuscript which I 
consider unmarketable. Typing, 60c-85c per 1000 
(depending on legibility of script), includes neces- 
sary revisions, carbon and buyers. 


LOUIS BODIGER 
420 E. 169th St. New York City 

















AUTHORS, ATTENTION! I am prepared to fur- 
nish you typewritten copies of manusc “pts, includ- 
ing Poems, Photoplays, all forms of ction, etc. 
Work given my personal attention. Rates reason- 
able and satisfaction assured. Write me. 


BERNICE F. STANLEY 


Authors’ Representative 


Box 1017 Spokane, Wash. 



































































“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts of all kinds prepared 
for publication. All work done neatly and accu- 
rately—errors in spelling, punctuation and grammar 
corrected. Typewritten manuscripts proof-read be- 
fore returned. Prompt and efficient service. Rates 
and full information mailed upon application. 


M. E. DEASY 
229 Arthur Street Utica, New York. 














COPYING 
Your pen, pencil or poorly typewritten 
manuscripts copied, 50c a thousand words. 
Poems, 1c a line; one carbon copy. 


RUTH MEYERS 
Authors’ Agent Denton, Mich. 
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particularly interested: 


detective and ot 


magazine writing. 


908 Butler Building 





Books for the Ambitious Writer 


Here are a few books taking up various specialized phases of writing. One of 
them may be the book you have been looking for on the subject in which you are 


Practical Journalism, By Edwin L. Shuman................ ; 
A Journalist of more than 20 years’ experience discusses the qualifications necessary for 
successful journalism; takes up the reporter and his work; editors and their methods; 
various phases of newspaper work, such as ad writing, Sunday Supplements. Of great 
value to those interested in entering journalism. 


Writing for the Magazines, By J. Berg Esenwein............... Price, $1.75 


Discusses classes of magazines, kinds or articles in demand, sources of material, technique 
of ‘writing articles and stories, Valuable hints on selling. This book gives you an 
intimate survey of the magazine situation, and a competent discussion of all forms of 


Book Department 


Technique of the Mystery Story, By Carolyn Wells........... Price, $2.00 


All the World Loves a Mystery. This book is written by a master ye the detective 
story. Takes up the peculiar structure of such stories, the handling of crime, of the 

ae characters, of devices, such as finger prints, etc. A book of absorb- 
ing interest and inestimable help to those aspiring to write mystery stories, 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts, By Felix J. Koch...... Re TeT. Price, $1.00 


Tells how one may profitably syndicate his own work; how to gather the material, how 
to write it, how to prepare copies for mailing; what and where the markets are. 


.Price, $2.00 
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A WORKING LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 35) 


new critical creed what they demand that 
every short-story writer sha!l be to short- 
fiction literature. Critics who have fol- 
lowed Brooks all the way are, in our 
opinion, victims of what we might call 

critical “escape ;” they accuse Bret Harte, 
for example, of missing the epic sweep of 
the early California movement, without 
stopping to inquire whether they are not 
muffing something of significance in mod- 
ern American fiction; of whether an ap- 
praisment, a hundred years hence, of pres- 
ent-day fiction, may find that our Van 
Wyck Brookses were off the point entirely, 
that in their eagerness to analyze they neg- 
lected to inquire whether the synthetic 
method was not indicated. Mr. O’Brien, 
however, shows, with each succeeding vol- 
ume that comes from his hand, his growing 
independence of formulae, and his knowl- 
edge of the fact that the Darwins may each 
have a part of the facts, but that it is the 





Spencers that arrive at truth, or at least at 
approximate truth. 
“The Advance of the American Short 


Story.” By Edward J. O’Brien. $2.00. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Novel of Tomorrow 

Henry Kitchell Webster, in one of the 
essays which compose this volume on the 
novel, has a passage which we cannot resist 
quoting, because it carries on the point 
raised in the review of Mr. O’Brien’s book. 
“The critical fashion of the day,” says Mr. 
Webster, “proscribes the exceptional. Un- 
less the novelist wishes to rest under the 
imputation of romanticizing, let him write 
about commonplace people, dull, inarticu 
late, earthbound people, and let him cour- 
ageously make them as dull and inarticulate 
and earthbound as the majority of mankind 
admittedly are. Let their deeds be stillbor: 
and their conversation mere ungrammatica 
adumbrations of their unrecognized desires 
“Ts it heresy to ask whether this sort oi 
thing is not tourist fiction, just as the cow- 
boy and chorus girl stuff is tourist fiction? 

























it 


()f course, nobody is a cowboy to himself, 
nor a chorus girl. Is any one a dutl earth- 
hound clod? Is the brave young radical 
. ho writes about earthbound clods, empha- 
s'zing their dull inexpressiveness—is he, to 


himself, dull and inarticulate and earth- ~ 


hound? He is not. He is an exceptional 
person. He is so exceptional that dullness 
fascinates him. He is so expressive that 
inarticulateness has a news value for him.” 

And now with that parting shot at the 
'reudian method, let us come to this new 
l;obbs Merrill book, which is a collection of 
discussions, by American novelists, of “The 
\merican Novel”—its technique, its scope, 
its philosophy, its aesthetics and form, its 
future. Mary Austin writes about “The 
\merican Form of the Novel;’’ Floyd 
Dell contributes an inspiring discussion of 
‘The Difference Between Life and Fic- 
tion,” and Waldo Frank a stimulating chap- 
ter on the realistic method, while — 

lergesheimer, James Branch Cabell, Sam- 
uel Hopkins, Adams, Zona Gale are also 
among the contributors. Altogether it is 
one of the most thought-stimulating of re- 
cent volumes—and it shows, we believe, 
that there is little danger of the novel de- 
generating into a mere prospectus for the 
chool of Freudian realists. 


“The Novel of Tomorrow, and the Scope 
of Fiction.” $1.25 net. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Books onl Authors 


Robert Lynd is the literary critic on the 
ondon Daily News. His work has al- 
ays been characterized by breath of 
ision, tolerance, catholicity of taste, a big 
rasp of the aesthetic and philosophical 

problems of literature—and by a construc- 
ive attitude toward writers and their work. 
‘he splendid range of his interest is shown 
y just a few of the people he has written 
bout in this volume: Herrick, Hugo, Mo- 
iere, Burke, Keats, Lamb, Plutarch, John 
‘lare, Poe, Hawthorne, Max Beerbohm, 
Vachell Lindsay, Nietzsche, and T. S. Eliot. 
\nd to conclude the book there is an essay 
m the function of the critic, which we hope 
‘very critic will read, and which certainly 
‘very writer ought to study, if for no other 
reason than because he can talk about it to 
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Wanted—Sales Letters. Earn $15.00 to 
$50.00 weekly while you learn. Field un- 
limited. Gives more time for your short 
story writing. No expensive course to 
purchase. Write for particulars. 


ARVLE SOWERS 


Author and Letter Specialist Ullin, Ill. 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. . Return postage paid. atisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 

MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R, I. 











Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 














THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition or all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry. The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 


VERSIFICATION 
your side, you can mas- 


i 


meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
defet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 
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THE ART OF 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 
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MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED AS 
EDITORS WANT THEM. 


Mabel Romine Kepler, who has made a specialty 
of typing and revising manuscripts, will give your 
work personal attention and prompt return. Straight 
typing, 50c per thousand. 10 years’ experience. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 















MABEL ROMINE KEPLER 
Allenwood, Penna. 


WHAT THE WRITERS SAY OF OUR SERVICE 
“IT like your work very much, The promptness 
and the excellent appearance of it appeal to me. 
“Your manuscript work is most satisfactory. You 
“= — get my future work.” 
hanks for your promptness in getting my manu- 
setae back to me. It looks very attractive. 




















IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


That A Manuscript 
Comes Back 


If yours should do this, ask Mrs. Shuster 
Why. Full particulars on request. 


ADELAIDE BISHOP SHUSTER 


50 Mutual Life Building 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


‘ Successor to Maristan Chapman. 





















Authors’ Manuscripts typed in correct tech- 
nical form on white English Bond; carbon 
copy. Rate: 50c per 1000 words. A trial 
order will please. 


BESSIE D. WICKS 


Authors’ Representative 
153 W. Ash St. Stockton, Cal. 



















MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED. 
PRICES VERY REASONABLE. 
GIVE US A TRIAL. 


THE ACME TYPING BUREAU 
R. L. King, Mgr. Conyers, Ga. 




















AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office: 
c/o THE JANDA CO. 
395 E. 148th St. New York, N. Y. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 



















MANUSCRIPTS, STORIES, TYPE- 
WRITTEN 


to conform with publishers’ requirements. 


VERNA PAYNE 
Mountain View Missouri 


















critics who have not read it—show them up, 
as it were. An excerpt from one of the 
essayS appears on an earlier page. Suf- 
fice it here to say that in every essay there 
is to be found the same keen analysis— 
searching yet always sympathetic and con- 
structive. The volume will help decidedly 
in building up that reading background 
which we have insisted upon so much as 
essential to successful writing of any kind. 


”Books and Authors.” By Robert Lynd. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tagging the Baby 


Fathers and mothers will find this little 
book of the utmost practical help in raising 
their babies—especially young fathers and 
mothers, who have not had the benefit of 
long experience. Because when the first 
baby has been christened, after a ghastly 
search for names that ends in the picking 
of a lemon, names come up in troops— 
beautiful names, romantic names, names 
with color and atmosphere and music in 
them. Then, if parents are wise, they will 
card-index these names, and draw from 
them as future occasion may demand. 
Even here, though, this book will prove of 
great service, inasmuch as Mr. McQueen 
has given a remarkable list of names, for 
boys and girls, that most of us would never 
think of at all. Also he tells about all the 
considerations which should govern the se- 
lection of names—family ties and family 
history, questions of good taste, etc. We 
feel, however, that the author has also been 
of service to writers, because. when one is 
in search of a fitting name for a character, 
he will find it here. The present reviewer 
hereby acknowledges his indebtedness al- 
ready to the book and its author, having 
found in its pages a name for a saucy little 
minx that insisted on running in and out 
among the pages of a children’s play which 
he has just written. 


“How to Name Baby.” By Alexander 
McQueen. 50c, postpaid. Cincinnati: Mc- 
Queen Publishing Company. 





Americans 
When the battle now being waged be- 
tween internationalism and communism and 
pacifism on the one hand and the forces 






























iat stand for nationalism and conserva- 
‘ism on the other, we believe it will be re- 
ded that the appearance of Professor 
herman’s “Americans” was one of the fac- 
irs that put the enemy to rout. For this 
irring volume has stiffened the resistance 
of many who had begun, perhaps, to doubt ; 
has enheartened people who have been 
ioo busy defending their position to know 
ust how powerful were the forces on their 
side; it is, in fact, a new Hymn of the 
Republic, with this principle as its thesis— 
that a man can be a great artist and a great 
patriot at the same time. 

And in the light of this thesis Professor 
Sherman re-examines our literature of the 
ast and present — Franklin, Emerson, 
llawthorne, Whitman, Joaquin Miller, 
Sandburg, the Adamses, Paul Elmer More, 
ind H. L. Mencken—the essay on the lat- 
ier, as the Moses of our intelligentsia, being 
one of the most brilliant performances in 
our recent critical literature, and his dis- 
cussion of Ludwig Lewissohn, the high 
priest of the radical movement, a thing of 
V. 

if your philosophy of art, if your aes- 
thetics, if your patriotism—if these have 
heen shaken, by all means read “Ameri- 
ins,” and get an inspiring and brilliant re- 
tatement of your literary beliefs. 

By Stuart P. Sherman, 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Illinois, and author of 
“Matthew Arnold,” “On Contemporary 


Literature,” etc. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 








“Americans.” 





PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


(Continued from page 22) 


spirants, who sold them p!agiarisms of 
andard works as originals, that they are 
ow unwilling to take risks. It should not 
‘ inferred that this statement is literally 
ue; it has been exaggerated. If a pro- 
ucer should receive a very good story ac- 
ompanied with « letter indicating that the 
ntelligence of ics writer is about on a par 
‘ith that of a low-grade moron, the pro- 
lucer might incline to wonder where the 
erson got such good material honestly. He 
light even reject it. 
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AUTHORS! 


A distinctive service is offered in the 
correction and revision of manuscripts 
by college graduates trained in English 
and its correct expression. 

Department for accurate typing by ex- 
perts. No experimentation here. Work 
guaranteed. Write! Or submit manu- 
scripts for prices. 


CORRECTION AND REVISION BUREAU 
J. R. SCOTT, Pres. 
8094 Broad Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 











WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 

MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 6538, Asheville, N. C. 











COPYING 
Neat, Accurate Work 
Reasonable Rates 


H. E. BROWNLEY 


Box 56 Buell, Va. 











APPEARANCE COUNTS! 

And the appearance of my neatly, cor- 
rectly typed manuscripts surely does count 
when the editor takes his first glance. 
Rates quoted. 

EVERETT M. BECKWITH 
P. O. Box 194 Albuquerque, N. M. 











DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c, My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


ne. JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 











WRITERS! Manuscripts of all kinds type- 
written according to publisher’s require- 
ments. Reasonable rates. For further 
information write 


H. A. GERBERDING 
754 Sixth Ave. San Francisco, Cal. 
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IT PAYS 


to have. your manuscript correctly typed, 
revised and criticised by experienced 
workmen. 

MAIL your manuscript to us TODAY 
for efficient, expert service. EXPERI- 
ENCE COUNTS! 


Typing, with copy....... 40c per 1000 words 
eee 25c per 1000 words 
ee $1.00 per 3000 words 


Special rates for lengthy manuscripts. 


OUR WORK ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED! 
Write for further information or send 
your manuscript to 


CINCINNATI LITERARY SERVICE 
AGENCY 


2613 Dennis St. Cincinnati, O. 











Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day.- 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 
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But, if his correspondent could give good 
references, and if he could not locate any 
source from which it had obviously been 
taken, he might buy it in at a moderate 


‘price. The same material copyrighted 


would not be guaranteed; for it is possible 
to copyright a carefully camouflaged pla- 
giarism of most any literary work. 

For those writers who do not live in the 
producing centers, i. e., New York and Los 
Angeles, it is perhaps best to recommend 
an agent, or broker. The reliable agent 
will not consent to handle any but worthy 
material; and he charges no fees but his 
ten per cent.. commission taken from the 
sale price. He attends to all routine mat- 
ters of placing, contracts, bills of sale, and 
the like; and only in cases where legal! 
service, or something of that kind, is neces- 
sary, is there any additional fee. 

Those persons who advertise as “authors’ 
agents,” and the like, but who always have 
some fee for some sort of service apart 
from the act of selling the story itself, are 
to be shunned by the wary aspirant. No 
success comes of their efforts; no profitab‘e 
result ever can be realized by placing con- 
fidence in them. 

The man who is so. lacking in ability that 
he can not find a reliable agent had best 
drop out and save himself untold disap- 
pointment and pecuniary loss. For there 
are all kinds of schemes going the rounds: 
criticism offers, typewriting, publication, 
etc. If the beginner needs criticism, let 
him seek a recognized critic who is gpen 


to investigation; if he needs typewriting,- 


he can easily get it at home, or from a rep- 
utab!e agency specializing in the work. 
Length of the Story 

The detailed synopsis is not a mere plot 
outline, and, on that account, may extend 
into thousands of words. The length is 
dependent, other things equal, upon th 
novelty of the story, the settings, the char 
acters, and the noveity of detail. 

From certain quarters comes advice to re 
main within the five-thousand word limit 
from other sources emanates advice to ex- 
tend the synopsis to fifty or sixty thousand 
words, or more. Still other advisers say 
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at a synopsis may be sufficiently detailed 
ten thousand words, or fewer. 

It is my own opinion that, in the hands 
the expert, a ten-thousand word story is 
illy detailed for practical purposes; and 
at at about three thousand words most 
ries may be worked into practicable syn- 
ses. This, let it be remarked again, re- 
rs to the work of skilled writers. How- 
‘r, it is my opinion that the beginner who 
n not tell a dramatic and coherent story, 


‘ear of obscurities and free of important 


nissions, in from three to ten thousand 
ords, can not tell one in ten times ten. 


\ erbosity is no more the soul of drama than 


is of wit. Vivid imagination and ability 
express a great deal briefly are what 

unt most in visualizing photoplays to be 

‘ted before the camera. 

It is, of course, true that many profes- 

onal scenarists do prepare synopses which 


extend above fifty thousand words; and 


‘ontinuities are known to extend much 


iarther. But these are, after all, no criteria 


s 


r the beginner. He need not extend his 
ry to novelette or novel length, unless 
juested to do so by producers. 

\nd this brings us to the question of the 


brief synopsis or outline. Some producers 


lesire an outline synopsis included with 


e detailed story, for the convenience of 
cir editorial readers. Unless it is de- 


tnanded in a given case, it should not be in- 


uded in the manuscript; for few, if any, 
ginners (or experienced authors, for that 
atter) can do justice to a real story in a 
w words. The brief synopsis is, and 
vayS was, a neurotic device; most as- 
iredly it should not be encouraged. 


Preparing the Manuscript 

The photoplay writer should know how 
prepare a manuscript, even though his 
pewriting is done for him by stenog- 
phers. 

\ll scripts should be typewritten with 
ack ink. Each script consists of a num- 
‘r of pages or folios. The first of these 
the title-page, which should contain the 
tle of the story, its probable length, its 
pe, and name of its author, as: “Nell’s 
umb Noodle,” program-length comedy, 
Peter Pimpleton. 





AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


The publisher quickly appreciates a 
FINISHED PRODUCT 


Essential to success are— 
Perfect Typing—Editorial Revision—Technical and 
Professional Criticism. 

Our departments are thoroughly equipped, and we 
are in the field to do high-class work. Our literary 
critic is a master of the technique of short story and 
novel construction. Also we write essays, and 
speeches of all kinds are developed originally or from 
outline. 

Work of professional authors specialized. 

Terms and information mailed upon request. 


AUTHORS TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 
7 Maiden Lane, Raleigh, N. C. 











Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Accurately 
Typed. Efficient, prompt service our 
motto. Rates reasonable. Write for 
terms. 


THE RELIABLE SERVICE BUREAU 
19 Pine St., Perry, N. Y. 











Superior Manuscript Copying produced as a result 
of seven years experience, Work = guaranteed. 
Rates are: 


Typing with carbon copy............... 35c per 1,000 

Typing without carbon copy. eee e-.-20c per 1,000 

PE vig Citi oetands ea eekaseaeeieene es lc per line 
4 CARL BROBERG 

312 E. Victoria St. Colorado Springs, Colo, 














AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Let an experienced stenographer typist copy — 
manuscript. Neat, accurate copies made, end 
specimen of script for rate and sample, 


EDWIN F. SHARP 


As near as your nearest mailbox. 


703 Station Ave. Haddon Heights, N. J. 




















AUTHORS AND WRITERS: Expert typing of 
manuscripts, 15c per thousand words. Poems, 2 
lines Ic. If you prefer to pay more send your 
work elsewhere. My work is guaranteed. You 
send return postage. 


F. E. KIRBY 
1688 E. 55th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Have your short stories, 
novels, poems and photoplays typewritten neatly 
and accurately. I will prepare your manuscripts 
properly, suitable to the most discriminating editor. 
Low rates. Write for terms. 


BERTHA Y. DESILETS 
Authors’ Agent 
82 Dracut St. Lowell, Mass. 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Stories — Poems — Photoplays — Articles 
Big money made in writing all kinds of material. 
Handwritten or otherwise, but must possess merit. 
You will learn something to your best interest if 


you write 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 
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The Writing 
Fraternity 


Whether you send us a joke or novel, we 
will give you the same grade of work. 
The letter-perfect typing we’ve been telling 
you about is still 40c per M. We're right 
there when it comes to criticising and revis- 
ing, too! Each service 25c per M. Let’s 
make YOUR acquaintance. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawville, Illinois 











NOTICE TO AUTHORS! 


What is wrong with your manuscript? We criti- 
cise, re-type, revise, or do plain copying. The best 
service for the price. Write for terms, 


LOVE & CO. 
Authors’ Typing Association 
Sipsey, Ala. 














LEARN THE ART OF VERSIFICATION 

Put your poetic thoughts into correct, artistic form. 
My Course in Versification tells you ‘how. Sample 
lesson, 50 cents. 

Send me your poems for criticism and guaranteed 
revision. Criticism, 25 cents. Revision, 5 cents a line. 

ALICE McFARLAND 

Poetry Critic Chase City, Virginia 











“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 

Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines, 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE STUDENT WRITER 
1886 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 











Following this page, should be a cast of 
characters, which should contain the names 
and descriptions (in brief) of all the major 
and minor characters, and a tentative list 
of extras. 

If demanded, the next folio may contain 
a brief or outline synopsis. This is fol- 
lowed by the first page of the detailed story. 
Beginning with this page and thereafter 
each folio should be numbered at the top 
or bottom right-hand corner. The name 
and address of the author should be placed 
in the upper left-hand corner of each folio. 

If the completed script is around 3,000 
words, binding it will be a simple matter. 
A cover may be made of stiff paper (heavy 
quality), on which the title and author’s 
name should be placed. Light-weight brads 
may be used to bind this cover to the pages; 
either the top or left side being bound. The 
folios should be letter size, 8% by 11 inches, 
so as to make a script of mailable size. 

If the script runs to great length (thou- 
sands of words and many folios), binding 
cannot well be had; but a stiff paper folder 
cover may be made, into which the pages 
may be fitted, the whole being held by cords 
tied around it. This kind of script should 
be mailed flat; in fact, flat mailing is ad- 
vised. Only short synopses should be 
folded, especially if bound. Envelopes of 
the right size should be used; and the long 
script may be boxed for mailing, or for ex- 
press shipment. 


Prices for Stories 


Fabulous amounts are sometimes paid 
for the film rights to published books, stage 
p:ays, etc., but prices paid for original syn- 
opses, while they are much greater than 
those paid for the old-fashioned scenario, 
are not so high as advertised. From five 
hundred to two thousand dollars, with one 
thousand as an average, is an accurate es- 
timate. Prices higher than these are sonie- 
times paid staff or expert free-lance au- 
thors; and occasionally a prize contest 
offers a tempting sum for an original. | °e- 
ginners should remember that the length 
and strength of a story govern its worth 
to the purchaser; but that the unknown 


author receives measurably less than ‘us 
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stablished confrere. For an original story 
f program length less than one thousand 
lot!lars need not be considered. 





WANTED —A STORY! 
(Continued from page 19) 


ie task in something of this fashion. “I 
vant to write an article about a farm at 
hristmas time,” he would say. “Where 
is there an ae or story that nobody else 
as used.” By “idea” he would mean slant, 
ingle of data standpoint, point of view 
-he would mean a dozen things like that. 
(hen he would set out to find one. 

Let us say he runs over several possible 
themes, the things that the above writer 
ictually used in her article. “ ‘It is Christ- 
mas time again, and winter is here,’” he 
says. “No, that is too obvious ; every reader 
has observed that fact hundreds of times.” 
lhen—* ‘I’m getting old fast, I guess—it’s 
just one Christmas after another’—here is a 
possible idea about life being measured by 


its Christmasses, but—there is nothing about 


the farm in it.” 

The rest of the ideas in the first two para- 
vraphs of the article are open to the same 
objection, that there is no “tie-up” with the 
farm in them. But by the time he-has 
reached the ideas listed in the last para- 
eraphs, the writer begins to see light ahead. 
‘‘Anyway, Santa finds a different kind of 
farmer today from the ‘hicks’ of the old 
‘ime cartoons. I bet Santa, with his old 
‘attle-trap sleigh and rickety reindeers is 
jealous of us farmers, with our $5,000 cars 
ind looking like a banker. Ah, why doesn’t 
he turn farmer, then?’ Ah, we have it; 
Santa turning farmer, and not knowing 
vhat to do with himself Christmas eve. 
Something goes wrong; farming is great 
stuff, but he misses the correspondence with 
he kiddies; then, too, the motor car—it’s 
alright in summer, but not so much in the 
winter, with the snow drifted high, so that 
Mr. Santa can’t even visit the neighbor- 
hood kids—and even if he went they 
wouldn’t recognize him, he looks so pros- 
perous.” 

“The idea is taking a whimsical turn,” 
says the writer That is alright—let the 
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ARE YOU WRITING 
TO SELL? 


Of course you are! And we are in busi- 
ness to Help You Sell by properly prepar- 
ing your stories, poems, photoplays, songs, 
etc., for the eyes of the Editor. 

Mail us your manuscripts for typing, re- 
vising, etc., and we will prove to you that 
we have the Best Service at the Most 
Reasonable Rates. 

Our Marketing Department gives you a 
service of Quality. 

Write for rates. We pay postage on the 
return of all manuscripts. 


REMEMBER! WE SELL SERVICE! 
NATIONAL AUTHORS’ BUREAU 


Equitable Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Allow an efficient typist—a former court reporter— 
to type your novels, short stories, plays, poetry, lec- 
tures, etc. Neatness and dispatch a feature of my 
service. Straight copying, 75c to $1.00 per 1000 
words. This price includes one carbon copy. Minor 
errors corrected. 


MRS. K. G. TRUITT, Valdosta, Ga. 











Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you, over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tce 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 
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Portland, Ore. Feb. 17, 1923. 
The Writer's Digest, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

You will be pleased to learn that through your 
"Ideal"Course in Newswriting and Correspondence I have 
been been enabled to give up a profession that has ever 
had little appeal for me. In short, before taking your 
course, I was following the drug business. Your instruc- 
tions have, however, opened @ new career and gained for 


me a@ bigger income as representative of a number of trade 





journals than I could have looked forward to as a drug 


BE gears zeal) 


Bringing the Man and the Job Together 


We don’t claim that everybody can write great novels. A lot of people 
are successful bankers and merchants because nature fitted them for that 
kind of work, and a place was opened for them in the business world. They 
are business men, not writers. 

A lot of people, though, are born to be writers. Some of them are fair 
bookkeepers, some barely get by as store clerks, and some as this, and 
some as that. But—none of them are satisfied with their work—because it 
is not their work. What they need is to be brought in contact with the 
work that nature intended them for, and that is why we published 


The Ideal Course in News Writing 
and Correspondence 


It will bring you in contact with You can write it—and you can sell 
the writing game, just as it brought it, because the IDEAL COURSE 
Mr. Fritts and his work together. tells you how. And while you are 
It begins at the very A B C of writ- selling this practical, elementary 


clerk. 




























ing—writing for the daily papers— 
news stories — correspondence — fea- 
ture articles—correspondence for the 
trade journals and house organs—all 
work for which there is a big demand. 





kind of work, you can be writing the 
more ambitious forms—fiction, poetry, 
songs, etc., until the time comes you 
can devote yourself entirely to what- 
ever form of writing you choose. 
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: written especially for the man and woman who have not 
id previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
ritten by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
imself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
f telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
1 “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
ourss=< ee “news” is the hardest thing that the 
tudent writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
‘he Ideal. Course, however, makes you see in just one 
lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
st is €asy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
vell for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
\0-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 

which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
se any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
\ND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
r the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 

period of 30 days, tne following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
(ourse—postage ped by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
\VRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 

ractical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
nth an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
st fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. Don’t even 
ike the time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
HE WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your subscription a year, or 
ail it to a friend if you desire. Or— 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im- 
tant books for writers—‘“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by Felix 
Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,’ by Harry V. 
lartin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 
e most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
d Mr, Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
‘riting.’ Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
nes as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 
B” COUPON 


*“B’? COUPON 
VRITER’S DIGEST, 


8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
VRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
nd the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Vriter’s Question and Answer Book.” I am to pay the postman $5 upon 
-ceipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
ie Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
ay with the Course. 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence a Promising Fi 

Lesson 2. What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8. General Instructions. 

Lesson 9. What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
read Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See 6 B ” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them: This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
— but about how to do it. 

Writer's Question and 
Pte... Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand and one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
ou send him a manuscript, etc. 
it will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











i 
6 9? 
1 “A” Coupon |! 
| wRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, | 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 
IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- l 
ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 

a — and enter my name on THE 
RITER’S DIGEST list for one 
a I will pay the postman $5 H 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 
I reserve the privilege of returning | 
the Course at the end of five days 
I if it is not all you claim it to be 


and receive my money back. 
, Ny ibs 0000566suedsaetetneeekas ! 
Street ..cccccccvccccvees degen 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August l, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will 
hopeless material. 


not edit 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 


from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 








idea do the leading, unless you have to write 
to a style set by the editor. “Let’s have him 
sell the farm, give it away, anything to get 
back into the toy business. That’s it, give 
it away (that’s Santa’s way of doing things 
anyway ), even if he doesn’t have a stocking 
big enough.” 

But here again the writer comes to a stop: 
he has his theme, but he needs something 
to give it specific point—he wants the story 
to come to a definite end; he wants some- 
thing to happen; he wants the story to have 
been getting somewhere, so that at the end 
the reader knows it has got there; some- 
thing of the same sort that you have in 
stories—a bit of a “kick,” even surprise— 
a pleasant surprise. So he gets a hint from 
the idea of Santa giving the farm away— 
he gives it to the little girl whose father 
sold it to Santa, and who has been yearning 
for the place ever since, and who has been 
harboring unkindly thoughts about the old 
man, now, though, loving him more than 
ever. The writer will now have to remould 
his idea in order to get the little girl into 
the story at the beginning, but he will have 
no difficulty in doing this; it’s just a matter 
of writing the proper lead, or start off in the 
first paragraph. 

So you see, there is a definite, almost me- 
chanical way to set about your search for 
an idea; and if you will first make up your 
mind what kind of a paper you want to 
write an article for, and then decide what 
time of year you want your article or story 
for, you will have no difficulty in soon 
getting ideas that will sell every time—they: 
may not land the first time out, but some- 
where they will stick. 





CATCHING THE CHARACTERS 
(Continued from page 15) 
Plot-Ridden Plays 

One of the worst things to be said against 
any play is to call it “plot ridden.” In such 
plays some character is forced by the ex- 
igencies of the p!ot to do what he or she 
could not possibly have done in real life. 
Plays of this sort inevitably incite the re- 
sentment of the intelligent spectator. Often 
these annoying compromises occur for the 








nd 


we 


ake of the most conventional melodramatic 
ffects. 

In The Traveling Salesman, James 
“orbes makes his seemingly intelligent hero- 
ine place her absolute trust in the obvious 
illain, and refuse to believe the perfectly 
vident hero. 

Moreover, to satisfy the insatiable Amer- 
can craving for the “happy ending,” char- 
icters are frequently forced into the most 
slaring inconsistencies. When Miss Eliza- 

Chains was adapted for 






eth Baker’s 
\merican consumption, the entire force of 
the play was lost by the changed ending. 

In the original the clerk, a poor grind, 
bout to escape from his bondage, is given 
the last blow to his hopes of relief by the 
news of his prospective paternity. The 
\merican version makes him welcome with 
unalloyed joy that which would only in- 
crease his drudgery. 

More and more, however, it is becoming 
the rule to make the characterization and 
plot consistent at the expense of the happy 
ending. Examples of this healthy dramatic 
logic where the unhappy ending is con- 
sistent with that which precedes may be 
seen in The Easiest Way, The Woman of 
Bronse, Declassé, Loyalties, Strife, and 
Justice. 

“The portrayal of a human character,” 
says Henry Arthur Jones, “is the highest 
ichievement of which any artist is capable.” 
ut characters in a play must be portrayed 
by human actors, therefore the necessity 
for clearness of definition, for clean-cut 
personality. In a story, characters may be 
‘xplained at length; in a play, the author 
must reveal his characters through what 
they do and say. 


Live With Your Characters 


So thoroughly must the dramatist be 
familiar with his stage people that he must 
live with them intimately during their con- 
ception and growth. We have Ibsen’s own 
word for it that he lived decades with his 
characters till he knew them. When some- 
one commented upon the name of Nora in 
A Doll's House, he replied, “Oh, her full 
name was Leonora; but that was short- 
ened to Nora when she was quite a little 
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Do You Know 


That every successful business in the world 
is built around one little word? ,It is the 
foundation upon _ which business progress 
rests. That word is SERVICE. No busi- 
ness can possibly exist unless faithful service 
is ever present. 

Our business is the preparation of manu- 
scripts for the market. You, Mr. Author, 
supply the thought for your story or photo- 
play; we put it in proper form. Let us show 
you how we can serve you, 


THE MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Wolters & Wolters, Taylor, Texas 
TO SERVE YOU WELL IS OUR AIM. 











Poems Criticised 


Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University 
of Cincinnati, announces that he is in 
position to accept for criticism Poems 
and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert 
analysis and constructive suggestions. 
Criticism of Verse, 5 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines, 
4 cents per line. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, O. 














Manuscripts Copied Accurately and 
Promptly 
Carbon Copy, 50c the 1000. 


M. S. FOSTER 


Rock Hill, S. C. Box 326 











ASSURE YOURSELF 
of neat, regular and accurate copy by sending your 
manuscripts to us for preparation. Special attention 
paid to technical form, ag ome and spelling. 
Prompt and courteous service. All work guaranteed. 
50 cents per 1,000 words, one carbon copy. Poems, 
2 cents per line. 


ALBERT E. CAMERON 
4538 Fernhill Road Philadelphia, Pa. 











Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems typed 
neatly and accurately, fifty cents per 
thousand words; carbon copy. 


THE ROSE CITY TYPERIE 
1111 Senate St. Portland, Ore. 














IT PAYS AUTHORS 


To have work that is perfectly typed. Copying a 
specialty, neat accurate work guaranteed. Manu- 
scripts and poems typed in accordance with technical 
rules demanded by editors. Write for terms. 


MRS. M. C. KIRKPATRICK 





721 Hickory St. Abilene, Texas 
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AUTHORS! 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT? 


Have you ever thought of the valu- 
able time you spend when you are 
pecking out your own story? Why 
not let us do your typing and spend 
this time in preparing your future story? 


We are a reliable firm and not an 
individual. Years of experience ena- 
bles us to be experts in the preparation 
of MANUSCRIPTS and PHOTO- 
PLAYS of all kinds. 


Our terms are_ reasonable. We 
charge 50 cents per 1,000 words, in- 
cluding all grammatical corrections. 


Let’s get acquainted. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 


Box 156 Memphis, Tenn. 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike. Allendale, N. J. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. Reliable 
and efficient typist, who has had ‘special training 
and is familiar with all the technicalities of the 
trade, wishes to prepare neat copies of authors’ 
manuscripts for publication. For terms write: 


ALPH H. OVERBY 
Cooperstown, North Dakota 











AUTHORS! 


Let me Type your Manuscripts so attractively that 


they cannot escape the editor’s attention, Send them to 


JAMES A. HOLT 
Authors’ Representative 
2423 22nd Ave. N. Birmingham, Ala. 


Price Reasonable—One Carbon Copy. 


girl. Of course, you know she was terrib!y 
spoiled by her parents.” 

When Gunnar Heiberg, a fellow-drama- 
tist, insisted that Irene in When We Dead 
Awaken must be at least forty years old, 
Ibsen maintained firmly that her age was 
but twenty-eight. Next day Heiberg re- 
ceived this note: 

“Dear Gunnar Heiberg: You were right 
and I was wrong. I have looked up my 
notes. Irene is about forty years old. 

Yours, Henrik Ibsen.” 

Here then is the commendable example 
of a dramatist of the first water who 
worked out the history and psychology of 
his characters until “he had them who!ly 
in his power and knew them down to the 
last fold of their souls.” 

It is not unusual for a p!aywright to find 
a character which he considered unimport- 
ant at the start running away with his play 
because the actor finds such a character 
worthy of extraordinary efforts. It will be 
remembered that even Shakespeare was 
forced to kill Mercutio early in the action of 
Romeo and Juliet, Otherwise, poor Romeo 
would have had to look to his laurels. This 
peculiar difficulty is wel illustrated by an 
experience narrated by A. E. Thomas: 

“Now and then one has to sacrifice a 
scene or character for strange reasons. One 
such character was entirely eliminated from 
The Rainbow because it was too good. This 
character, intended to be merely in the 
background of the main story, developed so 
strongly in the acting that it was ultimatel) 
decided that it seriously obscured and weak 
ened the original theme. Eliminating this 
character deeply disappointed the actress 
who played it. But there was no hel; 
for it.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out a 
this late day that in every weil written play. 
the characters must have relation, not onl) 
to the plot, but to each other. Except in 
certain plays where certain “types” are 
used for atmosphere, characters, no matter 
how clever or amusing, who have nothing 
to do with the outcome of the story have no 
place in the play. 

Furthermore, dramatists should hesitate 
to create unpleasant or irritating personali- 
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869 North Claybrook 





TY PING 


NOVELS—MANUSCRIPTS—PHOTOPLAYS—SHORT STORIES—POEMS 
Correctly Typed and Revised. Write us for Terms. 
SUTER TYPING COMPANY 


Memphis, Tennessee 





Aggravating fotk are as hard to get 

ong with on the stage as in life. Of 
course, such a character may be used to give 
contrast, but certainly the audience should 
he given the satisfaction of seeing him 
viven his just deserts. The great public 
as a whole is virtuous and likes to see mean 
people punished in some fashion. Here 
we have the old truism of the vast part an 
audience’s likes and dislikes play in the 
drama. A certain manager once put it 
graphically : 

“If I haven’t at least two characters in 

piece an audience can love, I don’t pro- 
duce the play.” 

l.et characters describe themselves, or let 
other people on the stage describe or an- 
alyze them, when such a method is natur- 
ally convincing. Above all, let your char- 
acters live before your audience, thus mak- 
ing them convey their characters by the 
very best means of communication between 
ctor and audience—action. [or this pur- 
pose stage business is usually a most help- 
ul device. Recall how in Clyde Fitch’s 
he Truth, Mrs. Lindon throughout the 
rst act touches every article she finds in 
lier way, thus perfectly indicating her ex- 
reme nervousness : 


At Mrs. Warder’s—A smart, good-looking 
man-servant, Jenks, shows in Mrs. Lindon and 
Laura Frazer. The former is a handsome, 
nervous, overstrung woman of about thirty- 
four, very fashionably dressed; Miss Frazer, 
on the contrary, a matter-of-fact, rather com- 
monplace type of good humor—-wholesomeness 
united to a kind of sense of humor 

Mrs. Lindon nervously picks up check-book 
from the writing-table, looks at it but not in it, 
and puts it down. ... 

She opens the cigar box on the writing-table 
behind her and then bangs it shut... . 

She picks up stamp box and bangs it 
down. : 

Rises and goes to mantel, looking at the 
fly-leaves of two books on a table which she 
passes. 

Directly and indirectly, therefore, char- 
icters display themselves through action, 


novements of all sorts, utterances, manner- 





LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 











Evenings. I made it. Mail Order 
$50 A Week business, booklet for stamp tells how. 


Sample and plan, 25c. ree, 12 articles worth $3. 
ALWD SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


MAKE $19.00 A HUNDRED stamping names on 
Key Checks. Home spare time; evenings. Send 25c 
for sample and instructions, 

W. KEYTAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











AN EDITOR WANTS YOU 

I give personal attent'on to all MSS.; especially 
sympathetic with beginners. Words put iogether in 
a logical, coherent manner, and punctuation that will 
bring out the writer’s meaning—that makes a strong 
appeal with editors and readers. Superior typing. 
Ask for terms and testimonials, : 

BENJ. F. MANN 

200 A St., S. E. Washington, D. C. 











- AUTHORS! 


Have Manuscripts Typed. Low Rates. 
, For particulars write 


FRANCES KETTERINGHAM 
(Typist) 


Natchez, Mississippi 











MANUSCRIPTS of short stories, novels 
or other articles neatly typed. Write for 
particulars. 

AMY V. MILLER 
560 E. High St. Springfield, Ohio 














Writers! Make your manuscripts acceptable 
by having them neatly typewritten. Stories, pho- 
toplays, poems, etc., typed at lowest rates. First- 
class work guaranteed. A trial will be convincing. 


Write C. D. KROUT 
Authors’ Representative 
Seven Valleys, 





Pennsylvania 
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$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


Not a school—no courses or books to 
sell. You are just as capable of writing 
acceptable stories as thousands of suc- 
cessful writers. Original plots and ideas 
are what is wanted. Plots accepted in 
Revised, criticised, copy- 
Advice free. 


any form. 
righted, marketed. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
945 Western Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


Publishers SC pene BULLE mae DIGEST 
Send fur Free Sample ( . 











for AUTHORS 


PRINTING aa‘tveists 


We specialize on Letterheads, Envelopes and _Imita- 
tion typewritten Letters for Authors and Typists. 
Samples on request. 

For best printing at lowest prices write 


—_— PRINTING COMPANY 


Dept. TALLAPOOSA, GA. 








The Juvenile Field pays small checks while 
you are learning to write. I can help 
you enter. 

BEULAH ROSE STEVENS 
Editor Kiddie Page, Atlanta Journal 
169 Elizabeth Atlanta, Ga. 











MAGAZINE for 
Artists, Poets 
and Writers. 
Stands for high 
thinking and 
right living. 











Publishes cash art assignments, les- 
sons on art, articles, poems, jokes, etc. 
Finely illustrated, and full of inter- 
esting information for those interested 
in art from a commercial or educational 
standpoint. $2.50 a year, of 12 issues. 
(No free samples.) SEND IN YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION. If you are not 
satisfied we will buy back your maga- 
zines at the full price you pay for 


them. Write today. 
ART MAGAZINE 
Dept. 813, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Madras House, 
practically the whole history of Julia: 














isms, tricks of speech and gesture, class and 
professional traits, but, most important, 


through conduct in incidents that reveal 
character, and in situations that determine 


it. Intermediately, characters are depicted 


by means of their effect on others. 


Stage Directions 


In this connection it must be remembered 


that stage directions are not mere conveni- 
ences which the dramatist may use for 
whatever description, 
alysis a novel might permit. 
stage direction is a last resort to which the 
playwright turns when he 
text convey 
the ingenuity of the dramatist cannot make 
self-exposition plausible, the scene is most 
likely 
Meredith once said, 
the observer.” 
stage directions, may make his scene plausi- 
ble to himself, but that does not prove its 
plausibility for the auditor. 


Certainly, the 


cannot make his 


all that is necessary. But where 


doomed to become unreal. George 
“The verdict is with 


The author, by profuse 


In the opening stage direction of The 
Granville Barker gives 


Julia started life—that is to say, left school— 
as a genius. The head mistress had had two 
or three years of such dull girls that really she 
could not resist this excitement. Watercolour 
sketches were the medium. So Julia was 
dressed in brown velveteen, and sent to an art 
school, where they wouldn’t let her do water- 
colour drawing at all. And in two years she 
learned enough about the trade of an artist not 
ever to want to do those watercolour dre Awings 
again. Julia is now over thirty, and is very 
unhappy. Three of her watercolours (early 
masterpieces) hang on the drawing-room wall 


They shame her, but her mother won't have , 


them taken down. On a holiday she'll be off 
now and then for a solid day’s sketching; and 
as she tears up the vain attempt to put on paper 
the things she has learned to see, she sometimes 
cries. It was Julia, Emma, and Jane, who 
some years ago, conspired to present their 
mother with that intensely conspicuous coz} 
corner. A cozy corner is apparently a devic« 
for making a corner just what the very nature 
of a corner should forbid it to be. They beg 
gared themselves; but one wishes that Mr 
Huxtable were more lavish with his dress 
allowances, then they might at least have 
afford something not quite so hideous. 
implies that the 


Such characterizing 


reader is not capable of understanding the 
delicate touches of the dialogue, or that it is 
necessary because the text itself does not 
contain all that it should, in which event the 


explanation, or an-. 
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act-d play must be faulty. Specific guid- 
ance in matters of inflection and interpreta- 
tion is desirable where certain passages are 
susceptible of different shadings. 

In the following extract from Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense, observe that the “tenderly” 
in the last line is essential: 


Enter Wilson right, announcing Lady East- 
ney. Enter Lady Eastney. Exit Wilson. 

; Lady Eastney (shaking hands) — You're 

oNSir Daniel—Yes, trying to persuade myself 

[ am forty—solely on your account. 

Lady Eastney—That’s not necessary. I like 
you well enough as you are. 

Sir Daniel (tenderly)—Give me the best 
proof of that. 

Character delineation in a play can prac- 
tically never be microscopic. The drama- 
tist in the two hours’ traffic of the stage has 
tine to touch only those points of the per- 
sonality, which concern the play proper. In 
actual life there is much that is bad in the 
best of us and much that is good in the 
worst of us. But in a drama it is better to 
use just those attributes of character which 

| present the story action without confu- 
sion, 

lhe play deals with a particular crisis 
in the life of an imagined personality; art 
wants therefore only those characteristics 
consistent with that particular crisis and its 
presentation. Plot and character harmony 
demands that the personages and the story 
be consistent. The inconsistencies of every- 

life have no place in the theatre. There 

we are never satisfied to see a good man do 
bad deeds or a bad man good ones. Such 
contradictions are possible in the world 
thout, but in the drama probability, not 

‘sibility, is the thing for which to strive. 


Description of the Characters 
Character-personalities must have a cer- 
n physical appearance which the play- 
‘ight should state with moderation. De- 
riptions of the dramatis personae should 

suggestive rather than photographic. 
ldom are these directions followed slav- 
ily by the producing manager unless the 
ry itself demands such a presentation of 
e part. Usually it will suffice to give the 
obable age and general appearance, to- 
ther with some characterizing trait, as 
ipudent, shallow, quiet, stern, which will 
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First aid to writers 


in producing salable stories and articles, 
and in placing them successfully. 


Writing to Sell 


Edwin Wildman, author, editor, journalist, out of his 
wide experience offers to beginners practical advice 
and information on every form of writing, and the 
way to fit’it to its market. <A specific hand book 
that answers every question the writer faces in getting 
a successful start. $2.00. 


At Bookstores. Send for Catalog 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 











WRITECRAFTERS 


TU WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McC lure’s, Every- 
body’s, Americ: an, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


116 Park Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIP TOP TYPING 


OF MANUSCRIPTS 
45c per thousand words. Errors rectified free. 
Prompt and personal attention given, 





Accuracy and Neatness Guaranteed. 
A. F. A. MEYER, 328 W. 7th St., Covington, Ky. 








TYPING EXPERT 


Vision and Artistry in Analyzing .and 
Revising. Free Reading and 
Comments. 

SUSAN B. DOBBIN 
Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 








THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 
Properly constructed and arranged, neatly typed 
manuscript gladdens the editorial eye. Specialists in 
photoplays, stories and verse. Typing, 50c per thou- 
sand words; revising. Prompt service, quality work, 
lowest rates. 
Photo Typing and Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WHY WORRY WHEN THE POSSIBILITY OF 
FAILURE HAS BEEN ELIMINATED? 
Expert criticism, typing and revision. All manu- 
scripts given personal attention. Rate, 50c per 

1,000 words. - 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 
2212 2nd Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
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MODERN 


UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITERS 
$3. DOWN 


Standard Underwoods, factory re- 
built. Like new. 10 days’ trial. 
Easy monthly payments. 5-Year 
guarantee. Write TODAY for 
illustrated folder. 


CLEVELAND SALES CO. 
211 High Ave., Cleveland, O. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reasonable terms. 
NELLIE S. HOMILLER 


145 West Wyoming Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SCENARIOS AND STORIES WANTED. 
We also type and revise them. 


SCENARIO WRITERS’ HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


628 Montgomery St., Dept. A-2, San Francisco, Cal. 








Photoplays, Short Stories, Manuscripts 
typed and revised by experienced typist. 
Reasonable rates. Return postage paid. 


MRS. W. P. KING 
Authors’ Typist Mercedes, Texas 








AUTHORS! 
Have you ever seen FAULTLESS Manuscripts? 
Yours will be one of them. 50c to 75c a thousand 
words, depending on legibility. 
WRITER’S TYPING BUREAU 
MINNA B. HANSEN 


2051 Charles St. Racine, Wis. 














BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and_ fame. THE 
MANUEL ROSENBERG COURSE 
IN NEWSPAPER ART tells you 
how. 71 Lessons and 160 illustra- 
tions. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing, lay- 
outs. lettering, illustration,  car- 
tooning and _ sketching, and_ all 
newspaper assignments. Ten years 





experience as staff artist of important American dailies. 
Order TODAY. Send $5 cash or order C. O. D. Your 
money refunded if you do not agree that this is the 
greatest art course value ever offered. 

MANUEL ROSENBERG 
Butler Building, WD., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


give the key-note to the correct interpreta- 
tion. Obviously, with certain character- 
parts, that is, individuals of distinctive or 
eccentric personality, a description will aid 
the actor’s make-up. It is the general ru'e 
to leave so-called “straight” parts pretty 
much to the discretion of the producer, 
whereas “character” parts- are given in 
greater detail. 

(The concluding installment of Mr. Straus’ 
series on the technique of the play will appear in 
the July WRITER’S DIGEST. It will deal with 
such practical considerations as naming one’s 
characters, and also covers the much discussed 
subject of “types.”’—Editor.) 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
MEDITATIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


haps, if your name was Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. But it isn’t. It’s absolutely unknown. 
Therefore your manuscript is at once your 
business card, your salesman, and your 
product. 

“If your business card is cheap and 
poorly printed, if your salesman is dirty 
and siovenly dressed, the editor is quite apt 
to conclude that you don’t think much of 
your story—and it goes back to you unread. 

“Manuscripts are like clothes. They 
don’t make the man—nor the story; but 
they have a profound influence on the opin- 
ion peop!e form of us and our work.” 

Since the lady is in earnest in her desire 
to write fiction that will sell, she thought 
this over and finally admitted that I was 
right. She has learned now that there is 4 
wide gulf between hurriedly “batted out” 
newspaper copy at four dollars a column 
and carefully written magazine stories at 
four hundred dollars apiece! * * * 


“Please Pay To ‘g 


James P. Hughes has learned how to be 
a successful newspaperman and at the sanie 
time write salable magazine fiction. 
Promptly at one o’ciock every afternoc! 
he is at his desk on the San Francis: 
Chronicle. Promptly at one o’clock the fi 
lowing morning he shuts down his desk a1 
home — sober. Promptly at eig!t 
o’clock that same morning Jim and his wi 
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(Marian O’Hearn) open their fiction fac- 
tory. Here they leave off for the time being 
al thought of newspaper work. Resu'‘t: 
Mrs. Hughes, under the name of Marian 
(\’Hearn, has sold several stories described 
bh. editors as “charming bits of work.” Mr. 
l.ughes, under his own name, has sub- 
niitted thirty stories the past year, and so 
fir has received from editors twenty-one 
communications which Jim facetiously de- 
scribes as “real charming bits,” because they 
all begin: “Please pay to —.” 





PLANNING YOUR CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 10) 


In addition, there is another line of work 
that may be included under the all-embrac- 
ig title of “articles of timeliness.” Such 
are articles dealing with the great holidays, 
(hristmas and New Years, Thanksgiving 
Day, the Fourth of July, Labor Day, Arbor 
Day, ete. 

With these articles may be included the 
preparation of short stories for the special 
days. All magazines like the element of 
timeliness in their short fiction, and many 
household journals, Sunday magazine sup- 
p'cments, etc., make a specialty of having 
short stories whose motifs synchronize with 
tlie day celebrated. 


The So-called Dull Season 


\Ve are coming now into the writers’ dull 
scason. Through the spring and summer 
the call of the outdoors is more insistent 
aud there is not the same inclination for 
study and for long tasks. 

\Vinter evenings, under the shaded elec- 
t'c bulb, lend themselves particularly to 
protracted effort. And it is a matter of 
common knowledge that editors buy more 
0 their principal material—especially of 
fi tion—during the winter. Consequently 
('e spring and summer are the proper sea- 
sons for miscellaneous work, both as to 
production and sale. 





Importance of Working Schedule 


Thus we come to the second part of our 
| an, the preparation of a working schedule. 
hile such a schedule will be helpful for 
g-neral miscellaneous articles, as many, 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A Valuable 
Money Making Field 


Try it! — Mail us an idea, in any 
form, at once for free examination 
and criticism. 









We give our honest services to 
amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into dollars. 
No Experience Necessary 
Free Booklet Sent On Request 






Co-operative Photoplay Studios 


Formerly Cosmopolitan 


154 Nassau St., New York 
Suite 624, Dept. E 















R. G. GALENA SALES CO. 
Box 627 Austin, Texas 
If you have an inner feeling that your re- 
jected story is good, let me prepare it in 
acceptable style. Then you try selling it 
again. A small but profitable investment. 
Rates on request. 











Just a Minute! Are you a member of 
“Casner’s Clan?” We're 1200 strong. 
We storm editorial sanctums and bring 
home the bacon. To join—send me your 
typing at 30c per 1000. Carbon, postage 
free. 

Repton, Ky. 











AUTHORS! 
Every manuscript given personal attention 
by expert author’s typist. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words. 
ANNA MARY SCHOR 
314 Campbell St. Evansville, Ind. 











Authors! Entrust your Manuscripts to 
ELLIOTT BAILEY 
Professional Typing Expert 
622 West 135th St. New York City 
Accurate, Dependable Work. 
50c per thousand words. One carbon. 

































































THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





ACCURACY is what you want in manuscript typing, 
and NEATNESS, too, impresses the editor favor- 
ably, and PROMPTNESS is what you have a 
right to expect from the typist. You get these, 
with careful attention to every detail, by having 
your manuscript typed by 

STILES TYPING SERVICE 
Box 170 Hillsboro, Oregon 
Write for terms. 











Get your stories, poems, etc., into the accepted class 
by having them neatly typed and put up in proper 
form to command attention from publishers. I 
am prepared to give you excellent service on this 
work, Write for prices. 


R. B. WILLARD 
702 East 6th St. Sioux Falls, S. D. 











AUTHORS, WRITERS — ATTENTION! 
Your time is valuable—use it to write future 
stories and let me type your present manuscripts to 
conform to editors’ requirements. TEN YEARS 
EXPERIENCE, Write for terms. 


HOWARD A. DAVIS 
Authors’ Agent 
4828 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











WANTED! 

Photoplays for California Producers. 
Also Magazine Stories, Articles, etc., for 
Publication. Write for Free Plot Chart and 
details of requirements. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 
Box 327 San Francisco, Cal. 














Writers! 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. We will make salable 
scenarios from your stories, any kind, at a low cost 
to you; we will also arrange so you can get scenarios 
copyrighted in your own name before submitting them 
to producers. Send MSS. with stamped envelope for 
our estimate. Our many popular scenarios, including 
“A Broken Triangle,’ “The He-Man,” “His Kid,” 
“Her Mother’s Daughter” and “Get a Wife,” will 
prove that yours can enjoy the same popularity if 
written by us. Ask music dealers for our musical 
hits, “My Mother’s Lullaby,” “The Kid” and “In 
Our Monoplane Built for Two.” 


THE ADRIANCE TYPING AND PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY 


Westerlo, N. Y. 


Publishers of “Home Occupations,” the home 
workers’ official organ, 10c stamps per copy; $1.00 
per year in advance, 











particularly such as apply to nature and 
out-of-door life, must be considered as to 
timeliness, it is particularly necessary for 
articles and for stories applicable to a cer- 
tain definite time. And it is important for 
the writer to know not only when such ar- 
ticles are to be used (published) but as 
well when they should be submitted for 
editorial consideration. 

Apparently it is difficult to impress upon 
some writers the fact that editors do not 
sit at their desks each day waiting for ma- 
terial to come in so that they may fill up the 
next day’s or the next week’s issue. 

Editorial plans are made a long time 
ahead, and with a good deal of definiteness ; 
and the writer must fall into step with them 
if he would become persona grata. 

Spring poems should not be sent the first 
of May, if the writer expects to see them 
in print during the calendar year. While 
it is possible that the poem might be so com- 
pelling that the editor would accept and 
place it in his files for the following year, 
this is too remote a chance for the average 
writer to hazard. 

Let the spring poem come to the editor’s 
desk when he looks from his window upon 
a @vintry world, and its fragrance will be 
more appealing than when the flowers are 
blossoming in the park square below. 

But fortunately for all ye versifiers, 
spring poems are not the only seasonable 
verse. There are also poems of summer, 
autumn and winter, and of the individual 
months. The poems of the seasons, if in- 
tended for monthly publications, should be 
prepared and sent away approximately six 
months in advance of the time at which 
they are to be published. 

The monthly verse should have about the 
same time. If intended for publication in 
weekly journals, the period may be shori- 


ened to three months, and if for daily news- © 


papers or Sunday magazine sections, any- 
where from two weeks to two months will 
be sufficient time. 

(Mr. Reeves will continue this subject of the 
summer planning of winter work in the July iss 
of the WRITER’S DIGEST. Don't miss 1 
you can vitally affect your next year’s income 
following the suggestions that Mr. Reeves git 
in these invaluable articles—The Editor.) 


























Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. Ig such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 
MAKES THEM SELL HONEST CRITICISM 


O Critici D ' ei This means that every manuscript 
te | aprscieeay 1 — “or ee noe which is received is read and criticized 
posed of people who can tell you how just as carefully as though it were the 
to write because they have learned to  ¢ritic’s own work. This does not mean 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
ple who have failed to make good them- critics assume that you do not just want 
selves. They are people with a deep compliments, regardless of the merit of 
interest in the other writer’s problems, your work. You expect to purchase real 
and who therefore take a keen joy in literary service which will help you in 
helping to solve them. They are people, psf! pare igen If ae wee eee 
: naar se we tell you so and suggest sui - 
oe who know the market and can give kets. If it is faulty, we likewise tell you 
valuable advice about selling your manu- how to make it better. We guarantee 
scripts. HONEST CRITICISM. 
OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 
Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 


has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 


Ey NN lore at tc cte oak ae ne eee eee Ted tosis Sink MT ew Aiwhand ROTOR $1.00 
REY et NN a atts satis a vcs ews vane die ter see GaSe TEA EOL Sw In TE Se ee OES ES 1.75 
I a I NT oid i eso sata ms tbap grat ihe le asa PS a oni as is oT os he 2.50 
Ee Wee IN EIN rd Ch Oo can che bwibig amtcmieice eaunb ee ark wake AOA ee 3.15 
SE ee iis akc e 5 fei se cin sinse seme enn ees kas Bak oo tale suena Sande 3.80 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 
each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 
4 cents per line. 








CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words Di i 
’ est Typi 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, gf ing aes 
75 cents per 1000. 
P ' i We also offer a Typing Serv- 
Command our services! Let us help you eliminate inp = Boe thie the: cate 20750 
your next rejection slip. Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words. The work 
script—TODAY! is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST price includes one complete set 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT of carbon copies. 
BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, O. 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





1 “I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, H., Warren, Pa, 



















































The Author’s 
Own Typewriter 


Remington Portable 


ITS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 

Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
Portable. 
Easy payment terms, if desired 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “ Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 


Address Department 24 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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